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Dovzhenko, the creator of EARTH, is dead. Has 
there been any other film of such poetic strength, of 
such closeness to the earth and man? RAICES? FAR- 
REBIQUE? TERRA TREMA? Yes, but not quite. 
Here was the essence, compressed and rich, every 
image filled with insight, spontaneous and yet con- 
trolled. Consider, for example, that man in EARTH, 
dancing alone on the moonlit road, drunk with earth, 
drunk with life, alone in the night. I remember watch- 
ing the film one evening, after having heard so much 
about it, after it had become something like a myth, 
and finding it a new and surprising experience. There 
was Dovzhenko, a master of cinema, and a poet; the 
creator of a film in which every component element 
was so integrated that all one could see and feel was 
the life of the work itself. 

“My work was guided by one main directive,’ wrote 
Dovzhenko about his film, EARTH, “ to create a pic- 
ture which would lure the spectator to see it not only 
once, but to go and see it several times. If we can look 
many times at Raphael's or Rembrandt's paintings; if 
we can always read Byron or Goethe, or hear Beetho- 
ven’s music, or follow Shakespeare's lines, why should 
it not be possible to see also several times a valuable, 
artistic film? Which is more advantageous to an intel- 
lectual process? To make a picture which the spectator 
looks at only passively, and after leaving the theatre 
lights a cigarette and five minutes later forgets all 
that he has seen? Or to make a picture which the spec- 
tator may not fully understand at first because of some 
new method, but which incites in him a certain unrest, 
which forces him to think, to meditate, to be active? 
I am convinced that only this latter method is the 
right one and that it is just by this method that we are 
able to disentangle films from their embryonic state 
and to create a film that may be called a valuable con- 
tribution to art.” 

This was in the period of the twenties, when the 
cinema was a new art, in a climate of enthusiam, be- 
lief, passion and experimentation. There were discus- 
sions, arguments, even fights for cinema. And so there 
was Dovzhenko, the Ukrainian film poet, and his 
great film EARTH. 


The Motion Picture Association of Japan, in their 
Japanese Film Week in New York last January, pre- 
sented a few Japanese films with contemporary settings 
—HARP OF BURMA (by Kon Ichikawa), WOMEN 
IN PRISON (by Seiji Hisamatsu), BLISS ON EARTH 
(49 Yoshiro Kawazu), UNDERCURRENT (by Kim- 
isaburo Yoshimura). Each of these films had some- 
thing to say about Japan today, and even at their worst, 
they revealed admirable qualities of directness and 
lyricism in their Oriental approach to realism. How- 
ever, looking at the festival as a whole, one must re- 


gret the haphazard selection of films. Why not show 
the good modern Japanese films? A few have appear- 
ed on rare occasions, at Cinema 16 or last year's Jap- 
anese film festival at the University of California, Los 
Angeles—but not in an official festival. Why, for in- 
stance, did they ignore Kurosawa’s latest film, We 
LIVE IN FEAR? If anything can advance the reputa- 
tion of the Japanese cinema abroad, it is their out- 
standing works, such as those of Mizoguchi, Kurosawa 
or Keinosuke Gosho—and not the mediocre commercial 
films. Overzealous businessmen (like those who dubbed 
into English BLISS ON EARTH) can do more harm 
to Japanese cinema than good. 

The two costume films shown at the festival 
(TRAITORS and APPEAL ON THE CROSS) help 
us to see the stature of Kurosawa’s costume films, his 
contemporaneity and his sense of drama. When a 
historical theme is simply dressed in historical settings, 
without a modern interpretation, without a point of 
view—it lacks vitality and interest as drama. If a theme 
is to broaden our consciousness, if it is to acquire any 
significance for the modern man, it must grow from 
his contemporaneous anguish, whether it is set in con- 
temporary or historical settings. If we are able to react 
to the work of Kurosawa or the Japanese neo-realists, 
it is because their drama, their statements and conflicts 
have a parallel meaning in our own existence. 


It is for the same reason that the present newsreel 
programs should be re-vitalized. A sinking ship, a 
game of football, a burning building, a politician de- 
scending from an airplane. Are these the only important 
events of the day? What about the artists, the scientists, 
the schools, and what about people and the way they 
live? Isn’t there a newsreel company that could make 
something more substantial, more human for our art 
theatre audiences and for everyone? 


Don Hartman, an independent producer for Para- 
mount, has announced the filming of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Desire Under the Elms’. In Hartman’s words, Mr. 
Irwin Shaw has done “a wonderful job of adaption” 
and had made changes “where necessary’. One of these 
changes, it seems, is switching the character of Abbie 
to an immigrant... “The changes have improved the 
play,” said the producer. 

There is certainly nothing new about producers “im- 
proving” works of literary classics, but it is neverthe- 
less a shock to hear of a new example in 1957. 


It is a pleasure to see the Albert Schweitzer film, in 
which the life of a great man is approached with 
dignity and respect. The immediacy of the camera is 
felt in the crude, trembling shots which give us glimps- 
es of Schweitzer's work. These African scenes have 
no resemblance to those slick, re-enacted documentaries 
that we see so often, and «emind us instead of the real 
function of the documentary film—to provide a true 
record of modern life. 
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It is perhaps an advantage of the documentary that 
conditions do not always permit an elaborate produc- 
tion. Too many documentary films made here and in 
Canada, defeat their own purpose: their facile scripts 
and elaborate production schedules destroy the truth 
they want to reveal. In some television documentaries, 
where the preparation is shorter, there is much more 
Spontaneity. The numerous producers in this field 
Should give some thought to the aesthetics of the 
documentary. 


Although a single article can seldom do justice to a 
film, our writers, in 1956, have given their endorse- 
ment, sometimes tempered with reservations, to the 
year’s more interesting films. Now, looking back, with 
a certain perspective, such films as GIANT and MOBY 
DICK, despite their obvious weaknesses, emerge as 
the major American achievements. To these one might 
add pictures like BABY DOLL and MR. ARKADIN, 
which stand out for their searching, unorthodox, ex- 
perimental individuality. 


Some interesting imports have reached this country 
in the course of the past year, among them Kurosawa’s 
SEVEN SAMURAI and, also from Japan, Ichikawa’s 
poetical saga, HARP OF BURMA. From England, we 
admired RICHARD III, which, though it fell short 
of its aims, contained some superior acting, and Reed’s 
KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS, for its simple wisdom 
and skilled technique. Italy has introduced the director 
of the year (though he is not a new figure in Europe) 
—Federico Fellini, whose three released films, LA 
STRADA, THE WHITE SHEIK and I VITELLONI, 
must be ranked among the season’s outstanding pro- 
ductions. From France, we have seen René Clair's 
LES GRANDES MANOEUVRES, Pagnol’s LETTERS 
FROM MY WINDMILL, and Allegret’s interesting 
meditation, THE PROUD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 
The only noteworthy import from Russia was THE 
GRASSHOPPER, Samsonov's adaptation of the Chek- 
hov story. 


These films, considered as a group, comprise a di- 
verse and interesting selection. Yet, to return to Dov- 
zhenko, I wonder if any will be remembered in twenty 
years as EARTH is remembered today. EARTH was 
a stylized and unnatural film, but it contained an emo- 
tion closely related to life. In Dovzhenko, the cinema 
produced one of its rare poets—an artist who spoke, 
not in banalities, but in essences. 
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HEMEORGE STEVENS AND THE AME 


TOWARD A NATIONAL TRADITION 

The creation of an epic has rarely been attempt- 
ed in a motion picture, although the cinematic 
medium, which has contributed so much to its 
modern orientation, is the form most capable of 
expressing the American dream. Originating 
within the framework of classical poetry, the epic 
form has acquired a new dimension from the vis- 
ual element of film. Since the days of Griffith and 
Cruze, unfortunately, the cinematic definition of 
the epic form has degenerated, suffering from the 
misapplication of the term to the more spectacu- 
lar works of Vidor and DeMille. Only John Ford, 
in a few of his better films, has attempted to im- 
part a nationalistic significance to character and 
incident within a strong symbolic frame. 

In the absence of an epic tradition in the cine- 
ma, the mere indication of interest by George 
Stevens in this form of expression is in itself im- 
pressive. In his three significant films, Stevens 
has exhibited an awareness of the characteristics 
and legends of the national culture, and a concep- 
tion of symbolic imagery within a balanced pat- 
tern, which have given him a unique stature 
among American directors. The modern reorienta- 
tion of Dreiser’s American tragedy in A Place 
in the Sun, the idealization of the heroic Western 
legend in Shane, and the analysis of changing so- 
cial traditions in Giant, have established Stevens 
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as a director of great ambition and exceptional 
technical authority. These distinguished films, de- 
signed upon a broad cultural canvas but function- 
ing within a rigid artistic frame, display a rare 
comprehension of American society and its aspira- 
tions, and a conscious desire to interpret this way 
of life. 

As an American director, Stevens, through the 
ambition of his projects and the unusual success 
of his accomplishments, has attained a high de- 
gree of prominence in his field, and even pre- 
eminence in certain areas of interpretation. An 
analysis of Stevens’ films, their themes, and the 
techniques of expression employed, indicates the 
measure of the director’s achievement and the ex- 
tent of his contemporary significance. 


DETERMINISTIC TRAGEDY: 
A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS 


In adapting Theodore Dreiser’s distinguished 
novel, An American Tragedy, to the screen, Ste- 
vens selected a subject which had previously de- 
fied Eisenstein, Lubitsch, and Von Sternberg. 
Dreiser's novel, the most formidable example of 
naturalism in American literature, is modest only 
in its choice of titular adjectives: a study of the 
context clearly suggests a substitution of the for 
an. The very definition of naturalism contradicts 
Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, for the determinis- 
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tic hero, molded by heredity and environment 
into an ineradicable form, can hardly assume the 
heroic nobility which the Poétics demands. This 
hero, by nature of his origin, is foredoomed, and 
therefore is incapable of decisive choice; by em- 
phasizing the inevitability of his dilemma, Drei- 
ser expands his thesis by rendering him incapable 
of action of any kind. This calculated method 
turns the hero into a catalyst who is acted upon 
by forces entirely outside his control, with the re- 
sult that the story becomes the tragedy of contem- 
porary American society rather than of an indi- 
vidual. Clyde Griffiths emerges as a symbol as 
immobile as the bodiless creations of Kafka, but 
the effect is created in the opposite way. Dreiser, 
with his ultimate aim clearly in mind, character- 
izes his hero in the most minute detail, explain- 
ing every stage in his development, recording his 
thought processes at interminable length, and 
presenting the character as a helpless mass of 
contradictory — yet identifiable — desires, emo- 
tions, and capacities, with vaccillation as the 
only possible result. 

Such a character presents an insoluble problem 
in dramatization, for if the reader will sometimes 
accept a passive hero, a film audience will not. 
Stevens, in determining his approach, ultimately 
decided upon the simplest, and, in all probability, 
the only practical cinematic solution: to make 
Clyde sympathetic. If this decision automatically 
robbed the film of a third of Dreiser's analytical 
depth, it was aesthetically justified in terms of 
the medium. The visual nature of the cinematic 
form necessitates an emotional rather than an in- 
tellectual approach, for the observer instinctively 
reacts, not to the things he thinks, but to the ac- 
tion he sees. Since Dreiser, after some eight hun- 
dred pages of probing into the flaws and weak- 
ness of Clyde’s character, finally emerges with a 
sympathetic attitude toward the boy, Stevens, by 
establishing sympathy from the moment of 
Clyde’s initial appearance, was ultimately faith- 
ful to his source. With this two-fold intellectual 
justification, Stevens freely altered the elements 
in the story which would tend to detract most 
significantly from the audience’s crucial sympathy 
for the boy, but simultaneously endeavored to 
retain as much of the complexity of the character, 
and as many of his weaknesses, as possible. As a 
consequence, the audience, liking Clyde and 
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understanding his problem, was prepared to for- 
give him for a multiplicity of morally condem- 
nable sins. 


Stevens was aided in his conception by the per- 
formance of Montgomery Clift, an actor whose 
appearance connotes a depth of intelligence and 
sensitivity wholly lacking in Dreiser's callow 
young man. With a carefully placed succession 
of brooding close-ups to emphasize these quali- 
ties, Clift was able in the remainder of his per- 
formance to convey degrees of hesitancy, suscepti- 
bility, social awkwardness, cowardice, and moral 
weakness well beyond the range of the usual 
agreeable young leading man. Realizing, how- 
ever, that the actor’s ingratiating personal char- 
acteristics, although strong enough to win the 
audience’s acceptance at the outset, were not suf- 
ficient to sustain sympathy throughout the somber 
development of Dreiser's plot, Stevens initiated a 
crucial alteration in the presentation of Clyde's 
motives. Dreiser, honest to a fault, characterized 
the rich and beautiful Sondra Finchley, who 
tempts Clyde, as a silly little fool, entirely super- 
ficial in her motivations, attracted to Clyde pri- 
marily because, as an ‘‘outsider” to her social 
circle, he appreciated her with an intensity which 
was far beyond her merits. The portrait of Sondra 
was vicious, from her baby-talking romanticism 
to her wholly vain and selfish attitude toward 
Clyde both before and after his destruction 
(when she abandons him completely, horrified 
at her loss of caste). Stevens, while appreciating 
the accuracy of Sondra as a literary creation, saw 
at once that such a treatment of the girl would 
prove fatal to his film. A realistic presentation 
of Sondra would reflect primarily against Clyde, 
who sees in her the consummate symbol of all 
his dreams. If an audience found Sondra as con- 
temptible as Dreiser painted her, and could not 
sympathize with the object of Clyde’s desire, his 
problem would immediately lose all urgency. 
Readers of the novel may object to this line of 
reasoning, making the valid point that Sondra 
represents the ideal only to the uneducated and 
impressionable Clyde; but to Stevens, who was 
determined to maintain sympathy for his hero, 
the identification of Sondra as an idealization of 
feminine desirability to the audience as well as 
Clyde was an obvious necessity. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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In your 35 years in the experimental cinema you 
have constantly resisted conformity and asserted your 
creative individuality. As a film poet, what is your 
opinion of the work of the younger, contemporary film 
experimentalists ? 

I am as fascinated as intrigued by their work and 
ready to learn from it. 

When I was the speaker at the European Forum of 
the Austrian College in Alpach, Austria, in the summer 
of 1955, the program was to include a film by the 
young director, Herbert Vesely. The film did not arrive, 
but I had a talk with its creator, and he showed me 
some stills. He also explained his work. I was stunned 
by the desolate imagery, the hopelessness of the atmos- 
phere, and the general philosophy of such a young 
man. I learned a lot from this discussion: the difference 
between generations. I thought: who are we to tell 
the younger people what they should choose for their 
imagery, for their themes? They were born or grew 
up in a generation in which existentialism expressed 
a “life without undue hope.” However, though I can 
understand their feelings, it distresses me that this 
should be the mood of a whole generation, that they 
really have the feeling that life has come to an end. 
That the sense of proportion has disappeared to such a 
degree that—besides sex and despair—little place is 
left for the two H’s: hope and humor. 


Your own work, in the course of the years, has 
taken various directions. Nevertheless, your dominant 
attitude has always been the assertion of life, never 
the negation of it. The changes in your work seem to 
have been mainly formal, your work ranges from pure 
non-objective to pure fantasy films. 


My continuous “experimenting” sometimes causes 
misunderstanding. A short time ago, I received a Vene- 


zuelan magazine containing an article on abstract film, : 
in which they denounced me as a “traitor” because | 
had ‘“‘deserted’’ the “category” I had invented (ab- 
stract film). The fact, though, is that as a painter as 
well as a film maker, I don’t see any contradiction be- 
tween natural and abstract forms. All natural forms, 
as Cezanne has told us, are nothing but variations of 
the three elements: the circle, the triangle, and the 
square. What matters is the way you use your material 
—either in its abstract or its natural form. I expressed 
this thought in my film Study, 1926. It shows just that 
It associates abstract forms with natural ones, circles 
with eyes, triangles with wedges, etc. It develops ab- 
stract forms as part of the world we live in, as its near- 
est expression underlying the unending manifoldness 
of appearances. 

My answer to the objection that I don’t make abstract 
films is then twofold: one, I might make them again; 
two—lI use and I have always used abstract forms in my 
surrealistic or poetic films as if they were natural ob- 
jects. Sometimes very sparingly, as in Dreams That 
Money Can Buy and in 8 by 8. 

One thing you have to take into consideration: we 
were all modern painters in the Avantgarde of the 
twenties. We discovered film as a visual art, and we 
wanted to use the film not to present a drama or a 
story, but to explore the possibilities of this new visual 
medium. We embarked at that time, like Sinbad the 
Sailor, on discoveries in the realm of abstract, fantastic 
and documentary film. They were all “Avantgarde” 
at that time. The experimental film was not yet split up 
into categories and defined as it is today. Originally, 
you know, I started as an abstract painter, experiment- 
ing with articulated movement (in Rhythm 21). But 
soon I realized that film had innumerable other pos- 
sibilities related to visual expression. For a year, in 1926- 
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27, I had to make every week a ten minute publicity 
film for a living. In each I tried to use the camera in 
a new way, to discover something, which Deluc at that 
time described at “‘photogenetic’. I have always been 
especially fascinated by the possibilities of the film to 
make the invisible visible. That relates to the abstract 
as it does to “fantasy”, and the “inner self’’—the 
functioning of the invisible “‘subconsciousness”, which 
no other art can express as completely, and as drastic- 
ally, as the film. 

Here we enter the realm of all poetry—ibe inner 
movement. The usual commercial film drama, being 
more preoccupied with the reactions of the audience, 
with the simple story plot, dialogue and images, avoids 
this inner domain. In that sense, neither Dreams nor 
8 by 8 fit into the frame of the usual film drama: your 
films deal with a different content. Using your own 
term, “film poetry’ is the genre with which we are con- 
cerned here. 

The reason I use the word ‘“‘poetry’’ is to set it off 
against the “film novel’, which is represented by the 
entertainment film, or the reportage which is repre- 
sented by the documentary. Where I would consider 
the entertainment film as “novel”, I would describe 
the exploration into the realm of mood, the lyrical 
sensation as “poetry”. I would call all experimental 
films “‘film poetry”. Of course, there is no reason why 
film poetry cannot be “understood’’ by everybody. 
There are literary poets today who are “understood” 
by everyone—Walt Whitman, for example, although 
he was widely misinterpreted in his time. On the other 
hand there are poems by T. S. Eliot, for instance, whose 
“The Waste Land” can be read only with an encyclo- 
pedia in your hands. You may enjoy both Whitman and 
Eliot—or you may not. One cannot deny, though, the 
artist the right to express his thought, emotions, ideas. 
To deny these rights would rob the audience of exper- 
iences. It might tear works to pieces, but it might put 
them together again—later. 

At the first showing of Rhythm 21, in 1923, there 
was a pianist who was accompanying the film, and 
members of the audience became so furious about this 
abstract film that they wanted to beat up the pianist, 
who had nothing to do with this work. In 1928 we 
showed Ghost Before Breakfast, with music by Hinde- 
mith, in Baden-Baden, and a little man, in a green hat 
with a feather, came up to me and said: “ I saw 
Rhythm 21, and I admired your courage, but this new 
film is nonsense.” Twenty years later I was invited to 
a party after the first showing of Dreams, and met a 
faded English beauty, an actress, who had had a few 
drinks. “I loved your film,” she said. ‘‘ I am glad you 
liked Dreams.” “No, no, not that,” she said, “ that is 
nonsense. I mean Ghost—that’s a jewel.” In 1954 
Rhythm 21 was shown at the Museum of Modern Art, 
and both Mr. Steichen and Aline Louchheim called it a 
film classic. So, it might take 35 years: at first you are 
beaten up and then it is a classic. 

Returning to the definition of film poetry—the film 
poem is a lyrical form, and it is the lyric quality of 
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this film form that is probably its distinguishing mark. 
With this lyrical form goes a greater freedom in the 
use of the raw material, as there is not necessarily a 
story to tell. It establishes some happenings which are 
related to each other but do not have to follow the same 
psychological or dramatic order as the novel or the 
film drama. One could go one step further: the film 
lyric — or film poetry — has followed definite liries 
which coincide with the aesthetic problems and the 
movements of the past 40 years in modern art, poetry, 
and music. You find films which parallel and even ful- 
fill these movements: Cubism, Dadaism, Expressionism, 
Futurism, and especially Surrealism— René Clait’s 
Entr'acte, my Ghost Before Breakfast, Légers Ballet 
Mécanique, Man Ray's Emak Bakia, and others. Though 
some of them were later called “‘surrealist’, they be- 
long more to the tradition of Dada. Surrealism owed 
so much to Dadaism that, in the beginning, it was in- 
distinguishable from it, and the same artists were in- 
volved in both movements. Only later, with the accent 
upon modern psychology, especially Freud, and the 
moral desire to revolutionize society by this insight 
into the modern soul, the subconscious—only then did 
surrealism become something very definite. The charac- 
teristic surrealistic films are, historically speaking, the 
films by Bufuel and Dali, An Andalusian Dog and 
The Golden Age, but that doesn’t mean that a number 
of other films did not contribute to the same spirit, 
though with different general and personal accents. In 
that respect, Cacteau’s Blood of a Poet and my Dreams 
are examples: they are not, though, in the academic 
sense of the term, surrealist. In short: a word is a 
word is a word, but only a word. But there is no 
doubt that the discovery of the soul has captivated the 
imagination of a whole generation of artists, includ- 
ing myself, although I am far more fascinated by Jung 
than by Freud. 

The two names of Freud and Jung, undoubtedly, 
immediately remind us of two intrinsic elements of 
all poetry, namely, myth and symbol... 

With the growth of surrealism, artists everywhere be- 
came very symbol-conscious. Eisenstein asked me rfe- 
peatedly what symbolic significance my flying hats had 
in Ghost Before Breakfast, and he didn’t believe me 
when I said that I had nothing especially symbolic in 
mind. Surrealist films, then, all of them, including 
Cocteau’s and mine and most films of the younger 
generation, use symbolism as a new language. This 
language is “understandable” today to a great number 
of people who are familiar with Freud’s interpreta- 
tions of symbolism, of the dream, and the subconscious. 

There is therefore nothing so mysterious about the 
fact that the direct action-form of the entertainment 
film, in which boy loves girl and crime does not pay, 
has been replaced in film poetry by the rather free use 
of the symbol, without fear of being misunderstood 
and without fear of being understood. The accent, 
therefore, has been shifted from asking the audience 
to understand clearly, to asking the audience to swing 
with the symbols freely, and to respond to their mean- 
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ing, whether universal or personal, in an intuitive way, 
by opening up, by giving itself freely to the special 
work of art. And why not? Don't people go to the 
Museum of Modern Art and look, dumbfounded at 
first, at the newest Picasso with two noses and one 
eye, and work hard to find out what the artist ‘“‘meant’’ ? 
They finally find out that meaning in art is not identical 
with the meaning of the Stock Exchange. 

Sometimes you might hit upon a symbol so broad, 
or, better, so “ripe”, that it is “understood” and felt by 
a majority of attentive and awakened people. I once 
had this experience after the opening of Dreams. We 
were sitting in a restaurant: a Negro writer, my Jewish 
distributor, and a non-Jewish critic. Somebody asked: 
“What does that man who suddenly turns blue mean 
in your film?” Before I could answer, the Negro writer 
said: ‘That's obvious. That is the Negro question. The 
blue man feels self-conscious, he is isolated among his 
friends; even the objects and surroundings are un- 
friendly.” ‘‘No,” said the Jewish distributor, “when I 
was in Nazi Germany in 1934, as a Jew I felt exactly 
that way—isolated and looked at by all these people 
in the street, self-conscious, embarrassed and alone.” 
“Yes,” said the non-Jewish critic, “but I think what 
Richter wanted to show is the relative isolation of the 
individual in our highly collectivized society.” Then 
they finally came to asking me again, and I answered 
truthfully what I really had in mind was to show the 
relative isolation of the modern artist—spiritual iso- 
lation in our rationalized, conformist and commercial 
world. “But I can only say, I continued, “that all 
three of you are right, and that it is obvious that I 
have touched with this blue man upon something which 
we all have in common, although it is differentiated by 
our individual experience.” In other cases, though, the 
symbol might be completely personal, or personal for 
a certain time until it is accepted—that means, until 
somebody discovers that similar experiences are covered 
by this symbol. 

What is, then, the relation between film poetry and 
commercial film drama? Can the entertainment or film 
drama profit from film poetry? One so often hears of 
the “composed art’, that the cinema will be able to 
melt into one all forms of art—not to mention all 
forms of film... 

Two different creative processes are involved. One 
of the main characteristics of film poetry, I would say, 
is the way the film poem is made—at least as far as 
my experience goes. Whereas the commercial film has 
to be laid out ironclad from the beginning to the end, 
has to follow the script to the point—for obvious rea- 
sons of organization in an industrial production—the 


film poem follows a different process. There is a kind 


of script, there is a general direction, there is an aim, 
a meaning, a mood in the process of production. But 
all that grows is not foreseen. It is a result of the 
Creative process itself. It is not so 1..uch planning as it 
is feeling along the path which the theme takes. In 
other words, the material you accumulate during the 
shooting is more or less raw material; though it has 


been planned to contribute to a specific scene, plan ur 
aim, it might, in the end, assume a different meaning 
altogether. This I would call “‘sensitive improvisation”. 
This listening to oneself as well as to the material 
which you accumulate, is essential to a film poem. 

In spite of believing in one’s own clear judgment 
and conscious intelligence, one cannot rely ultimately 
on that alone. One has to count upon spontaneous in- 
spiration, urges, the often quoted “sub-conscious”. In 
having the ear open to them, the conscious plans, made 
in advance, might suddenly—and will often—hamper 
the work one really has in mind, instead of furthering it. 

The relative inefficiency of such a production pro- 
cess therefore is more or less a conditio sine qua non 
of an art form which has to rely a great deal upon the 
freshness of the ‘inner’ vision. It is in strict contrast 
to all approved practices, it is cumbersome and unor- 
thodox. Such a process of film making could be easily 
called ‘‘How not to make a film”. It is contrary to 
everything I have taught my students about the care- 
ful planning and laying out of a production. But it 
is nevertheless my established experience of 35 years 
that the uli.mate result is influenced as much by my 
planning atd purpose as by the accidental improvisa- 
tion. And I must say that I enjoy the ‘adventure’, be- 
cause that’s what it is. (““Up to a point,” my wife says.) 

What is the specific idea and the guiding mood of 
your latest film, 8 by 8, which characterizes it as a film 
poem and not as a film drama? 

What attracted me to make 8 by 8 was in a way the 
intricate pattern which evolves in this fantastic game, 
chess, which 100 years ago stimulated Lewis Carroll 
to his deep and fantastic story ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass”. Though I did not “remember” Carroll till late 
in the game, I was fascinated by its aesthetic, its chal- 
lenging quality, its unending human implications. It 
gave me freedom “to invent”. But no matter what I 
could invent, it kept both its symbolic relationships 
to life as it did to chess. A play of opposites: black 
against white, man against woman; good against evil. 
I took up the challenge, and asked my artists and col- 
leagues to play the game with me. They did. 

One evening, for instance, I went to Libby Holman’s 
in Stamford and saw the enormous swimming pool. 
At its side were standing a great number of suitcases. 
Somehow these two connected in my mind. What had 
feally moved in my mind to make me perceptive to 
these two elements, which later were worked into one 
sequence of 8 by 8 (and which I consider one of the 
most interesting), I found out only after long discus- 
sion with my wife and long soul-searching. When I 
finally discovered what had made me conscious of these 
two unrelated things, I was able to develop the story 
freely and, as far as I am concerned, satisfactorily. If 
the story grew here out of two “elements”, it grew in 
“Narcissus” (a sequence in Dreams) in a “reversed” 
way. I knew what I wanted to say with the story, but 
I did not have the slightest idea how to say it. I was 
sitting in my easy chair and had the telephone on a 
long cable beside me. While concentrating upon the 
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problem, I looked down and suddenly saw this long 
rubber cable quietly starting to move through its whole 
length. There was nothing miractilous about it—prob- 
ably the weight of the table was shifted by the current 
of air in the room—but for me it suddenly showed 
the whole story. What it meant to me was “Follow your 
line’ (wherever it leads you). This line became the 
(blue) cable and (blue) strings, the “intuition” which 
leads Narcissus through the whole sequence. In other 
words, sometimes the objects suggest a story, or some- 
times the story crystallizes at the proper moment of con- 
centration by the impression of some object upon the 
mind. 

I can’t say that 8 by 8 is an out-and-out surrealistic 
film. It isn’t. It has romantic and satirical elements, and 
it has, as well, surrealistic ones, in which the use of 
the symbol becomes, so to say, “everyday language’. 
The problem is only that there are not always enough 
“everyday people’”’ around to understand it. It seems 
to me, to go back to the sequence with the swimming 
pool and the suitcases, that a suitcase or a number of 
suitcases, in which a lot of things are put by their 
owner, would be easily understood as “possessions” — 
things you can take along with you; or a telephone 
understood for what it really is—the connection with 
the outside world, with the collective, in contrast, for 
instance, to a flute (which also plays a role there) as 
the expression of one’s inner life, inner views, its in- 
dividual sound. That is clear to me, but it might not 
always’ be “clear” to “everyday people’. I hope it is! 
But as long as they follow the film with an open mind, 
they will easily feel that the man is torn between the 
calls of the outside world and his inner voice (materi- 
alized in the figure of an Arab); and when he cuts off 
all relations to reality, he loses his identity to such a 
degree that he disintegrates back into the elements 
(whereas his shadow continues to live his life, bur- 
dened by or enjoying his master’s possessions). 

Now that is a psychological story—it is an inner hap- 
pening which is externalized. The task of the film 
poem in this new vein is to externalize inner happen- 
ings and to continue their development and evolution 
as if they were outer ones. But, of course, if one takes 
these inner happenings at their face value, one will 
be completely at a loss. So, a person who goes to a 
movie theatre unprepared for this kind of film and sees 
such a film of inner happenings, might revolt against 
the “crazy” or ‘untrue’. (Maybe five years later he will 
wake up during the night and suddenly realize that it 
isn’t untrue or crazy, that it happens to him all the time.) 

What really matters in this whole movement is that 
there have been, there are, and will be people who do 
not care whether their work makes money or loses it. 
It is only in this spirit that these films can be made and 
their work understood. 

The more the distinguishing features between the 
two are accentuated, the more will both “profit” from 
each other by staying on their own territory, holding 
their line. Only in that way will both grow. As far as 
the critics are concerned, they should not look so hard 
for potatoes where only flowers are offered. 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED LETTERS FROM UNIVERSITIES, FILM SOCIETIES AND INDIVIDUALS, ASKING 


EVER SINCE THE INCEPTION OF FILM CULTURE, 
US TO DEVOTE SPACE TO A DISCUSSION OF THE TELEVISION MEDIUM—ITS PRESENT STATE, 


ART AND MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


ITS AESTHETICS, AND ITS FUTURE POSSIBILITIES AS AN 


SSUE, WITH GILBERT SELDES, THE NOTED 
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BESIDES THE INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE BY MR. SELDES, 
THE INFLUENCE OF TELEVISION ON THE FILM INDUSTRY; 


AUTHORITY ON MODERN COMMUNICATIONS, 
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RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


1c AND DRAMATIC FILM 


“Epic and Dramatic Film” is the first of four articles written by Mr. Arnheim in the thirties for the Enci- 
clopedia del Cinema which was to have been published by the International Institute for Education Films. When 
the Institute was dissolved, the Enciclopedia was abandoned and the material was not published. The other three 
articles, which will also appear in the coming issues of Film Culture, are: ““Who is the Author of the Film?”, 
“Style,” and “A Great Artist: Erich von Stroheim.” 


Some time this year the University of California Press will publish a selection from Rudolf Arnheim's writ- 
ings, under the title “Film as Art.” The book will contain a revised translation of the book “Film” plus a num- 


MAN, OTTO PREMINGER, STANLEY KRAMER, FRITZ LANG, JOSEF von STERNBERG, HANS RICHTER, ROD STEIGER, LILLIAN GISH AND JOHN ERICSON. 


ber of shorter essays. 


There are essentially three properties of film 
as an artistic medium that need to be considered 
when it comes to deciding which kinds of narra- 
tive subject matter are suitable and how they 
should be presented. First of all, film is a visual 
art, which tells its stories to the eyes—even when 
sound is also used. Second, the pictures that tell 
the story are obtained mechanically by photog- 
raphy, that is, they can portray reality with docu- 
mentary faithfulness. Third, these pictures can 
be made to follow each other in an uninterrupted 
sequence even though they may show the most 
different settings and actions taken at different 
times. As an additional and more practical con- 
dition the film maker is expected to remember 
that on the average the telling of the story should 
not take longer than an hour and fifteen minutes. 


Two concepts that have proved to be useful in 
literary criticism can be applied fruitfully also to 
the film. In an essay “On Epic and Dramatic 
Poetry,” written in 1797, Goethe asserts: “The 
epic poem preferably describes man as he acts 
outwardly: battles, travels, any kind of enterprise 
that requires some sensuous breadth; tragedy 
shows man led toward the inside, therefore the 
plot of a genuine tragedy requires little space.” 
For Goethe this distinction coincided with that 
between an action told in the form of a poem or 
novel (epic) and one performed on the stage 
(dramatic). Indeed, the broad descriptions of 
varying settings and extensive happenings, which 
are characteristically epic, hardly suit the theatre. 
The stage no more than alludes to the setting of 
the action; it is limited to narrow space and can 
move from one location to the other only by means 
of clumsy devices. We may say of the film that 


it has put the epos on the stage. In fact, this is 
one of the main characteristics of the film medium. 


When the two concepts are applied to film, 
they no longer designate the difference between 
outwardly and inwardly directed action. What 
distinguishes the “dramatic” film is rather that it 
undertakes the solution of a particular problem: 
it ties the knot by presenting the problem, de- 
scribes the conflict caused by it, the attempts to 
find a solution, and finally the catastrophe of the 
hero wrecked by his failure to solve the insoluble. 
Dramatic film, just as the dramatic stage play, is 
dynamic. It presents a plot that proceeds from 
step to step, and one of its most characteristic 
effects is “suspense.” Also it rigorously limits the 
presentation to what is needed to explain the 
motives of the characters and to make the events 
progress. There is no time for broad description 
in dramatic film. As much as possible it cuts down 
on references to what happened before the begin- 
ning of the actual story, and it does not linger on 
the aftermath of the catastrophe. Also, secondary 
plots are kept in the background of the main 
conflict. 

The epic film, on the other hand, neither deals 
with a problem nor offers a solution. True, it also 
can seize upon the great discords of life, which 
create human suffering, but, unlike the dramatic 
film, it limits itself to describing their manifesta- 
tions. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, a typically dra- 
matic film, poses a problem. A man gravely 
clashes with his environment because the good 
and the bad aspects of his nature have produced 
two independent personalities. The film develops 
the problem, creates suspense, and finally shows 
the protagonist killed by his environment, thus 
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indicating that the conflict was insoluble. Com- 
pare this kind of treatment with Don Quixote, 
where again a man clashes with his world—this 
one impelled by ideals of human perfection, no- 
bility, and beauty. But the problem is neither 
analyzed nor solved. The one permanent and un- 
changing conflict is shown in a sequence of exam- 
ples, which, however, do not represent steps to- 
ward a solution. More or less accidentally, the 
story comes to an end—or rather fails to continue 
—at some point. Epic film is static. 


Epic tasks may naturally be expressed through 
the film because of its capacity to describe reality 
in all its detail and to ignore the impediments of 
time and space. There is no documentary theatre, 
but there are documentary films, and they are epic. 
On the other hand, the film, just as the theatre, 
can develop a plot in the dramatic manner and 
create suspense. Almost invariably, however, the 
dramatic film will be found also to have epic, 
descriptive aspects. Even the kind of intimate film 
play that limits itself strictly to a limited space, 
a few characters, and a minimum of external ac- 
tion will seem descriptive when compared to 
similar plays on the stage because the camera in- 
evitably captures with a single sweep so many 
details of the setting that the stage looks bare 
and abstract in comparison. 


Film describes, but it describes swiftly. It leaps 
from one place to the other, from small objects 
seen at close quarters to the encompassing survey 
of the whole, and thus in a few seconds records 
hundreds of things which the epic poet could not 
enumerate in pages. It is for this reason that film 
can treat an epic subject in little more than an 
hour. 


The epic style of narration has a preference for 
stringing episodes in sequences. Such chainlike 
composition stresses the static character of the tale. 
Don Quixote passes through a series of adven- 
tures; so does Ulysses. Sometimes the central fig- 
ure is a mere pretext, which provides a common 
denominator for a series of descriptions, or he is 
a sharply drawn type whose conflicts with his 
surroundings are shown in ever new examples. 
The films of Chaplin and Buster Keaton are pro- 
totypes of the epic form. These films have been 
accused of lacking structure, of being episodes 
patched together. Of course, even an epic work 
needs unity and structure; but the basic shape of 
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these films merely applies the ancient principle of 
epic narration. To some extent, the episodes that 
constitute them are mutually exchangeable, and 
even the famous endings (Chaplin walks away 
and disappears on the horizon without having 
married the pretty girl) are not only a personal 
expression of resignation but first of all a neces- 
sary feature of the epic style, which is not con- 
cerned with change and solution but with the 
presentation of invariable existence. 


Occasionally three or four of Chaplin’s short 
films have been combined to a full-sized “feature” 
film. The result seemed satisfactory because the 
epic film invites such enumeration whereas dra- 
matic films that deserve the name would be ex- 
pected to resist the same treatment. 


Attempts have also been made to go beyond 
the narrow span of the movie theatre program 
and to create larger epic cycles. The films of 
Chaplin or those of Buster Keaton or Mickey 
Mouse, form together a kind of continuing nar- 
trative, which can be presented in installments 
because each episode is self-contained. This is 
less true for the continuing adventures of some 
hero that used to keep the attention of the audi- 
ences from chapter to chapter over long stretches 
of time. The chase after a criminal, for instance, 
was presented, and the fans would wait for the 
next chapter as avidly as they were looking for- 
ward to the daily installment of a current novel 
in the newspaper. 


A noteworthy variety of the epic film is the 
biography. Here the central figure does not jout- 
ney through space as does Ulysses, but through 
time. We watch a man maintaining himself 
against afflictions that turn up through the years 
but remaining basically the same person in spite 
of the changes time imposes upon him. Externally, 
a man’s entanglement with time appears as dy- 
namic or dramatic because the passing of time 
suggests a progression; but basically it is static 
and epic. Therefore, biography suits the film 
medium well, and so does the historical presenta- 
tion of several generations as in Cavalcade. Here 
not a single person but a central group of people 
serves as the nucleus around which a panorama of 
changing periods, mores, and fashions evolves. 
In such films the fundamental task of the epic 
style is clearly revealed: it insists on the unchange- 
able nature of man. 


< 
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SARRIS 


CAROL REED IN THE CONTEXT OF HIS TIME 


Carol Reed had turned a corner with Odd Man Out. 
For some critics it was an errant turn from the social 
realism of The Stars Look Down to the groping mys- 
ticism of the quest for Johnny McQueen’s soul. For 
others, Odd Man Out was a welcome British addition 
to the dark school of such pre-war French classics as 
Le Jour Se Léve and Quai des Brumes. As it turned out, 
Odd Man Out was an isolated peak of romantic in- 
tensity which Reed was never to scale again. Reed’s 
experiments with the dream apparatus of mysticism 
were concluded. Henceforth, his films would be domin- 
ated by his ironic temperament and an_ objective 
technique. 


THE FALLEN IDOL 

The Fallen Idol in 1948 marked Reed’s first collabo- 
ration with Graham Greene. Here Reed narrowed his 
focus to the relationship between an ambassador’s son 
and a butler at the embassy. Based on Greene’s short 
story, “The Basement Room’”’, the film turns on a child’s 
moral confusion in the deceitful maze of an adult 
world. Both story and film rely on a literary trick—the 
guilt-ridden quality of pronouns in an adulterous affair. 
When the boy inadvertently says “they” in referring to 
the butler and his mistress, the butler’s wife and, later, 
the police investigating the wife’s death pounce upon 
this indirect revelation of a fact whose implications 
are beyond the boy’s understanding. 


The major limitation of The Fallen Idol is its con- 
trived “happy” ending which makes the film something 
less than its literary source. In Greene’s original story, 
the butler has murdered his wife, and the murder 
develops inevitably out of the lies of an extra-marital 
involvement. The boy tries to protect the butler with 
additional lies motivated by innocent devotion, but 
lacking an adult’s sense of evil, he is unable to discrimi- 
nate between crucial and irrelevant falsehoods. 


By establishing that no murder has actually taken 
place, the film reduces Greene’s moral determinism to 
the level of ironic suspense. The butler is no longer a 
tragic figure of guilt at the mercy of a guileless child, 
but a pathetically innocent man at the mercy of ap- 
pearances. Although the film retains some moral depth 
in the butler-boy relationship, the frame has been al- 
tered to create what Greene would call an “en- 
tertainment.” 


Reed’s treatment develops striking understatement as 
a suspenseful device. Again he edits scenes away from 
their expected climaxes, never fully releasing the ten- 
sion. Much of the relentlessly probing dialogue is de- 
livered softly, accentuating the urgent cross-cutting be- 
tween the speakers. This counterpoint of verbal calm 
and visual pyrotechnics creates a stylistic tension that 
is familiar in a less sustained manner in the thrillers 
of Welles and Hitchcock. Unlike the latter directors, 
Reed never resorts to isolated shock effects or unrelated 
bizarre images. There are no startling alterations in 


his camera set-ups to exploit a particular moment of 
suspense. Reed builds slowly, evolving a consistent 
angle of observation. In this instance, the entire film 
is designed as an overhead view of an ornate winding 
staircase in the embassy. Reed’s careful preparation is 
rewarded by a breathtaking effect when an incriminat- 
ing telegram thoughtlessly twisted into a paper aif- 
plane goes spiraling down from the upper landing to 
the lobby where the police are quietly stationed. 


Reed’s skillful control of actors is reafirmed by the 
unobtrusive brilliance of the performances by Ralph 
Richardson and Michéle Morgan as the ill-starred lovers 
and the sinister underplaying of Denis O’Dea and 
Jack Hawkins as the persistent police officers. Reed’s 
handling of the child actor, Bobby Henrey, is both visu- 
ally imaginative and emotionally restrained. By em- 
phasizing the comic nature of the child’s innocence, 
Reed avoids the bathos of shattered illusion which 
mars so much of the infant-centered cinema. The en- 
demic desire of directors to manipulate children is un- 
derstandable. The darting, swooping, unpredictably 
shifting movements of a child are so much grist for an 
adventurous camera. More significantly, a child’s in- 
nocent vision provides an objective viewpoint for the 
moral contortions of adults. 


THE THIRD MAN 

Reed and Greene joined forces again in 1949 for 
The Third Man, the most misunderstood of all Reed’s 
films. Holly Martins, an American writer of pulp west- 
erns, comes to Vienna to meet his old friend, Harry 
Lime, only to discover that Lime has been killed in a 
street accident. Martins begins investigating the suspi- 
cious circumstances of the ‘‘accident.” A British intel- 
ligence major meaningfully named Calloway advises 
the bumbling American to go home, but Martins per- 
sists in following up every lead. He interviews Lime’s 
mistress and associates, uncovering more and more of 
the evil world which Lime inhabited: Finally, Martins 
learns that Lime is alive, a murderer, and a callous 
operator in the black market of diluted penicillin which 
has maimed countless children. Calloway induces Mar- 
tins to betray Lime, and in a desperate chase through 
the Vienna sewers, Martins shoots his erstwhile friend. 


At this point, it is possible (though not advisable) 
to consider The Third Man simply as an expert thriller. 
All the appurtenances of melodrama are present — 
the dazzling display of quick cutting, the genre images 
of cats, shoes, hands, fingers, the brooding menace of 
Vienna ominously tilted, the comedy relief carefully 
calculated to release tension, the classic chase, the aura 
of mystery surrounding Harry Lime, the cynical zither 
melodies rendered by Anton Karas, and the familiar 
alignment of the law versus the gangster. 


However, Reed provides one final surprise. Martins 
attends Lime’s funeral, and waits by the side of the 
road to speak to Lime’s mistress. In one of the most 
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memorable endings ever filmed,* the girl walks delib- 
erately past Martins, into the camera and beyond while 
Martins lights a cigarette to comceal his discomfiture. 
Suddenly, all the disquieting elements in this thriller 
fall into place, and new layers of meaning rise above 
the surface. Holly Martins has been repudiated by Reed 
and Greene as well as by Lime’s mistress. This repudi- 
ation dictates a closer analysis of the three key figures 
in the story: Martins, Lime, and Calloway. 

Holly Martins is a forerunner of Greene's ‘The 
Quiet American”. Part innocent, part fool, part hypo- 
crite, Martins stumbles through the moral excavations 
of Vienna with the sensibility of a hack writer who 
fancies himself superior to the subliterature he turns 
out for a living. He has moments of bravado when he 
challenges the depravity around him with the ill-dis- 
guised ethic of his pulp characters. Of course, there 
have been even less complex heroes in melodramas, and 
the betrayal of one’s evil friends has been sanctioned 
in many Hollywood gangster films. 

If Martins is to be considered anything more or less 
than a typical hero, it is necessary to evaluate his hidden 
motivations. In an early scene, Martins gets drunk and 
makes a tentative pass at Lime’s mistress. She rejects 
him with the meditative comment that, if asked, she 
could not tell him the color of his eyes. He has made 
no impression on her as a man; he is merely another of 
Harry Lime’s many shadows. The scene is clear enough 
in its immediate meaning, but its ultimate consequences 
are not readily apparent. Martins has been rudely dis- 
missed as a lover. Such a humiliation would leave a 
residue of resentment at Lime. Yet, when Martins 
shoots Lime at the end, he is able to convince himself 
that he is acting out of the noblest motives. Martins 
lacks the self-awareness to realize that his mediocrity 
conditions his sense of outrage at the evil deeds of a 
superior human force. 

In a conventional gangster film, when the hero be- 
trays his best friend, he is consoled by the forces of law 
and order for the pain involved in exercising his duty. 
In The Third Man, Major Calloway retains his con- 
tempt for Martins even when he is appealing to the 
American's conscience. Martins is sentimentally moved 
by Calloway’s guided tour through a children’s ward 
where Lime’s evil is manifested, but Calloway is com- 
pletely unmoved by the conversion of Martins. With 
Lime’s death, Martins finds himself in an emotional 


* Most critics fail to recognize the decisive values of film 
endings. With a different final sequence, The Third Man 
would lose much of its intellectual force. The distinction be- 
tween a trick ending and a decisive ending is often blurred 
over. The worst examples of trickery are the dream frames 
which negate the reality of filmed experience. However, there 
are occasional great moments at the conclusion of a film 
when all that has gone before is swept up in a new con- 
ception, a vivid image, or a powerful emotion. Some out- 
standing examples of this effect are Day of Wrath, Les 
Enfants du Paradis, the Sicilian and Resistance episodes in 
Paisan, Citizen Kane, and Monsieur Werdoux. Each of these 
films has one quality in common with The Third Man. The 
ending is not the inevitable restatement of what has pre- 
ceded it, but a creative short circuit of meaning which pro- 
duces a spine-tingling moment of surprise. 
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wasteland created by his inability to feel any guilt tor 
his action. 


Harry Lime is steeped in evil, but in some elliptical 
manner he becomes the protagonist of the piece. From 
the little we know of him, we detect a man who has 
consciously embraced evil as the logical expression ot 
the time and place in which he exists. He has renounced 
God, and identifies himself with all the cynical politi- 
cal leaders who exploit the masses. Yet, on his lofty 
perch of self-conscious diabolism, Lime is lonely. He 
cannot trust his colleagues; his mistress is too emotion- 
ally submissive to understand him. He has sent for 
Martins as a friend with honest roots, but Martins 
first betrays him and then executes him. In a curiously 
moving climax to the sewer chase, Lime turns to Mar- 
tins and smiles enigmatically as he realizes that the only 
man he ever trusted is going to be his executioner. It 
is no longer a contrived smile of evil, but one of philo- 
sophical resignation. 

The character of Major Calloway is the key to The 
Third Man as social commentary. Calloway is the em- 
bodiment of political power at the crossroads of the 
cold war. Although of the West, he exhibits neither 
idealism nor compassion. Immersed in evil, he has 
developed a cynical efficiency in his attitude towards the 
nonpolitical crimes spawned in a world he has helped 
to create. 

Martins, Lime, and Calloway represent three ap- 
proaches to the problem of evil. Martins externalizes it 
in comfortable platitudes. Lime identifies with evil in 
a manner that is partly heroic and partly narcissistic. 
Calloway attacks evil in terms of bureaucratic disorder. 
The point that Reed and Greene make with these subtly 
shaded characterizations is that moral responsibility is 
personal rather than social, especially in a world that 
has gone awry. 

The Third Man must stake its claims as a major work 
of art on a revised theory of melodrama. As a distinct 
genre, melodrama is generally understood as an attenu- 
ation of drama by which liberties may be taken with 
coincidence, contrivance, abnormality, violence, and 
suspense. Being neither typical nor probable, melodrama 
seldom achieves any universality. 

However, there are moments in history when the 
probabilities of existence are swept aside, and there are 
works in which the exaggerations of melodrama ex- 
press the major symptoms of a particular society. Post- 
war Vienna with its shabby cynicism and brutal politi- 
cal maneuvering is such a society. The footing is treach- 
erous in this city of impoverished traditions and desper- 
ate necessities. The armies of four nations police the 
ruins of a society they despise. Fear and suspicion be- 
come commonplace in an atmosphere that is charged 
with the static electricity of melodrama. 

Reed's visual distortion of his setting evokes an aura 
of decadent futility. His placement of figures emphasi- 
zes their spiritual isolation. Martins stands in an empty 
street receiving crucial information from a shouting 
porter in an upper-story window. Lime makes his first 
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appearance in a darkened doorway with a cat nuzzling 
his shoes. Martins and Lime meet in a deserted amuse- 
ment park, and ride alone on a giant ferris wheel. Even 
when characters are not physically isolated, they find 
themselves at odds with their surroundings. Lime’s mis- 
tress, who never forgets her romantic sorrow, laughs 
flirtatiously on the stage in a period comedy. Martins 
is trapped into addressing a group of Viennese intel- 
lectuals, who are completely mystified by the revelation 
that his literary style is influenced by Zane Grey. Mar- 
tins is constantly thwarted in his investigation by key 
witnesses who brazenly exchange confidences in his 
presence in German. 

The Third Man achieves its psychological penetration 
through elliptical detail rather than prolonged analysis. 
When a sullenly depraved character named Winkel 
corrects Martins’ pronunciation of the German “w”, 
his manner conveys a more sweeping judgment of 
Martins than the substance of the correction would in- 
dicate. Such minor incidents and insights contribute to 
the artistic economy of the film. Even deliberately plant- 
ed jokes that release tension have some hidden point. 
Harry Lime compares the strife-ridden reign of the 
Borgias in Italy which yielded the masterwork of 
the Renaissance with the centuries of Swiss democracy 
and peace which witnessed the invention of the cuckoo 
clock. Lime’s jocular analogy elevates his villainy to a 
self-conscious symptom of the time and place in which 
he lives. 


TECHNIQUE AND VARIATIONS 

Reed’s technique in The Third Man is notable for 
its application of skillful editing to expressively angular 
compositions. This fusion of action and atmosphere 
marks a distinct advance in the screen treatment of the 
psychological thriller. At times, Reed unduly prolongs 
a series of stylistic effects. The climactic sewer chase is 
an exceptionally varied visual experience for a sequence 
in that genre, but it runs somewhat beyond its point of 
greatest excitement. Reed’s cuts back and forth between 
moving figures and between shifting camera angles 
create a dynamic progression of shots even in intimate 
scenes. Reed cannot be technically categorized like such 
directors as Eisenstein (montage), Dreyer (composi- 
tion), Ophuls (tracking), and Stevens (slow dissolves 
and close-ups). Reed’s films are distinguished by the 
subtlety and variety of his directorial devices, and the 
integration and balance of these effects within a con- 
trolled frame. Reed is unique without being completely 
original or revolutionary. His genius is relative rather 
than absolute, relational rather than specific. Other di- 
rectors are subtle and varied, also, but at this point in 
his career, Reed is more so. 

The Third Man demonstrates Reed’s flair with an 
international cast logically composed of American, Brit- 
ish, French, German, and Austrian payers. Like Clément 
and Renoir, Reed insists on a realistic recognition of 
multiple languages. Although his films are never com- 
pletely multi-lingual, they are carefully provided with 
logical plot devices for the use of English in a foreign 


city. Reed obtains impressively graded performances 
from Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles, and Trevor Howard. 
Each actor supplies an appropriate vocal quality for 
the character he portrays. Cotten gives Martins a whin- 
ing tone; Welles orchestrates Lime with the mocking 
rumbles of a hollow organ, and Howard endows Cal- 
loway with the nasal overtones of the cynic. The Italian 
actress, Alida Valli, joins Kathleen Ryan from Odd 
Man Out and Michéle Morgan from The Fallen Idol 
in Reed’s gallery of fatalistic heroines who ask nothing 
of life but that it shelter the men they love. 


OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


Through 1950 and 1951, Reed labored on an ambi- 
tious production of Joseph Conrad’s novel of human 
disintegration in the South Seas, Outcast of the 
Islands. Reed shot his background in Ceylon, and re- 
cruited a distinguished British cast headed by Trevor 
Howard, Ralph Richardson, Robert Morley, Wendy 
Hiller, and complemented by a new, sensual, much- 
publicized personality appropriately named Kerima. The 
story is focused on Willems (Trevor Howard), a wast- 
rel who is befriended by Captain Lingard (Ralph Rich- 
ardson), a fantastic figure with an avowed God-com- 
plex. Weak, unprincipled and susceptible to temptation, 
Willems betrays Lingard’s colonial interests for a native 
girl mutely played by Kerima. Reed pitilessly follows 
Willems to the ultimate stage of dereliction where the 
outcast is beyond even killing. 

Outcast of the Islands is a cold film without any 
characters with whom one can sympathize or identify. 
(Conrad’s literary amplification of character, like Dos- 
toyevski’s, operates beyond the artistic range of the 
cinematic medium.) Reed’s objective sensibility is 
demonstrated here in its purest form. He presents a 
moral situation in a visually striking setting and logi- 
cally develops the consequences of his main character's 
weaknesses. The final sequences have the thunderous 
roar of a Day of Judgment as Lingard excommunicates 
Willems from human society. The chief merit of this 
film is the high pitch of heroic rhetoric it achieves in 
its climax. Lingard’s speech of condemnation culminates 
in “You are my shame,” one of the most exalted lines 
ever uttered on the screen. The readings of Ralph Rich- 
ardson and Trevor Howard capture all the nuances and 
explosions of Conrad’s dialogue. 

The major technical limitation of Owtcast is the 
pastiche of Ceylonese backgrounds and studio plot 
scenes. By expert editing, and without processed shots, 
Reed skillfully maintains the realism and continuity of 
his milieu, but he never achieves the authentically lived- 
in atmosphere of The Third Man and Odd Man Out. 
Reed cannot reasonably be criticized for faking the ship- 
in-the-straits episodes, especially since he succeeds in 
investing: these scenes with high excitement. 

Otherwise, Reed’s technique is notable for his use of 
romantic slow dissolves to depict the converging pas- 
sions of Willems and the native girl. Reed’s dissolves 
differ from those of Lean, Stevens, and Ophuls through 
a greater emphasis on the internal movement and total 
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composition of each shot rather than on the symbolic 
superimposition of one image upon another. Reed does 
not employ symbols as freely as other directors of his 
artistic rank, although he is prone to present human 
figures, especially those of children, in a quasi-symbolic 
fashion. In Ovxtcast, an impish native boy relentlessly 
follows Willems on land and sea. In The Third Man, 
a monstrous child wrongfully identifies Martins as a 
murderer. Gangs of street urchins in Odd Man Out 
playfully re-enact Johnny McQueen's murder of a bank 
guard. However, it is difficult to determine to what ex- 
tent Reed utilizes his child-symbols simply as technical 
devices to shift viewpoints or to help develop the physi- 
cal setting apart from its major characters. 

There is often a clear relationship between symbolism 
and determinism. When one considers the symbolic 
structure of such deterministic films as Mother, Greed, 
Citizen Kane, A Place in the Sun, and Madame de, 
Reed’s belief in moral responsibility and free will is 
more logically connected with the broadest outlines of 
his technique—the anthropocentric design of his images 
and his unusual reliance on the visual and emotional 
potentialities of his characters. It follows from stylistic 
necessity that Reed is probably the world’s most creative 
director of actors. 


DECLINE AND TRANSITION 


Reed’s career suffered a setback with the release of 
The Man Between in 1953. This film is a curiously 
sentimental restatement of the Weltschmerz of Tie 
Third Man. The scene shifts from divided Vienna to 
divided Berlin where the political implications of the 
cold war ate more pronounced. However, structural 
flaws in the script defeat Reed’s portentous thriller 
technique. The first half of the film develops the image 
of a sinister mystery woman (played inscrutably by 
Hildegarde Neff) who is suddenly reduced to the di- 
mensions of the doting wife of a British major. After 
the mystery plot collapses, the film shifts to a poignant 
love story involving a German opportunist seeking to 
return to the good graces of the West, and a sheltered 
British girl who has the courage to live out her romantic 
illusions. The final shots of the opportunist dying nobly 
between the Western and Russian zones have a poetic 
beauty which might fittingly have concluded a more 
distinguished film. 

Despite its inferiority to its prototype, The Man Be- 
tween has more merit than its reputation would indicate. 
The performances of James Mason and Claire Bloom 
create a valid emotional context for the elaborate mech- 
anism of the escape plot. Reed repeats the child-motif 
with a boy on a bicycle wheeling across the bombed- 
out landscape in pursuit of the main action. Even when 
Reed relies on the blatant contrivance of having the es- 
cape truck stall at a crucial moment, he redeems the 
situation by providing a frame of heroic regeneration 
for “the man between’, who, like the “odd man out” 
and “the third man”, is doomed partly by his unauthor- 
ized status, and partly by the moral decay of those 
about him. 
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Reed’s most recent films, A Kid for Two Farthings 
and Trapeze, represent a complete break in the continu- 
ity of his post-war career. The masterpieces of his dark 
period behind him, Reed demonstrated the adaptability 
of his technique to new themes and commercial reali- 
ties. A Kid for Two Farthings was adapted by Wolf 
Mankowitz from his novel of a boy and a one-horned 
kid mistaken for a unicorn in the Jewish garment dis- 
trict in London's East End. Both subject and setting are 
alien to Reed’s previous experience, but fortunately, his 
emotional restraint and visual imagination prevents the 
film from lapsing into deadly whimsy or parochial folk 
mannerism. 

Reed has been criticized for his failure to realize a 
distinct ethnic flavor for his colorful community. The 
Jewish pattern of the novel is checkered by a strange 
diversity of casting. David Kossoff supplies a genuinely 
Hebraic dialect to his role of the boy's paternal influ- 
ence, but Celia Johnson and Brenda de Banzie suggest 
the civilized discipline of the West End while Diana 
Dors and Joe Robinson give the proletarian lovers an 
air of pseudo-refinement. The child actor, Jonathan 
Ashmore, speaks with the elegant diction of one of 
Dickens’ low-born juvenile heroes. 


Nevertheless, Reed succeeds in constructing a be- 
lievable environment for his fantasy. He establishes a 
distinctive identity for each of his players, being par- 
ticuiarly effective with the non-actor, Primo Carnera, in 
projecting the boy’s image of a monster. Reed’s experi- 
ence with child actors enables him to retain an adult's 
perspective in the reactions of his characters to the fanci- 
ful notions of the little boy. The film achieves a delicate 
philosophical balance by withholding parts of the 
child’s fantasy of wish-fulfillment and playing out the 
remainder within the logical conventions of poetic co- 
incidence. 


A Kid for Two Farthings contains the essence of 
Reed’s style—ellipsis and understatement. In his first 
color film, Reed carefully avoids the spectacular editing 
of his night films. He uses intense close-ups sparingly, 
and carefully composes the content of each shot for 
balanced color patterns within a series of cuts. Lines 
and even scenes are casually tossed away with declin- 
ing inflections. Unorthodox groupings of characters con- 
duct intersecting conversations in which everyone fol- 
lows his own train of thought without disturbing the 
low hum of the scene. Reed’s progression of camera 
movements within each shot of a series is unobtrusively 
realized. This film indicates that the much-noted bizarre 
pictorial effects of The Third Man were never the cru- 
cial elements of Reeds’ technique. 


Trapeze launched Reed into the commercial cinema 
and Cinemascope. From a slick-fiction script of life and 
near-death on the flying trapeze, Reed has fashioned a 
technical tour-de-force by manipulating the wide screen 
both vertically and horizontally for maximum physical 
excitement. Reed is also successful in exploiting the 
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NOUS SOMMES TOUS DES ASSASSINS. Directed by André 
Cayatte; screen play by André Cayatte and Charles Spaak; 
photography by Jean Bourgoin. In the cast: Marcel Mouloudji, 
Louis Seigner, Raymond Pellegrin, Georges Poujouly, Antoine 
Balpétre, Claude Laydu and Yvonne de Bray. A Union 
Générale Cinématographique Production. Released by Kings- 
ley International. 


After a delay of five years, Nous sommes tous des 
assassins has finally reached this country. In its chief 
concern, it takes up its theme where Justice est faite left 
off. In that thoughtful, flawed film, the euthanasist hero- 
ine Elsa Lundenstein is convicted less through the pro- 
visions than the shocking inadequacies of court justice; 
the film ends as she is led off to prison. Nous sommes 
tous des assassins serves almost as a sequel, but it is set 
in a higher key. As a relentless study of the life of con- 
demned men in the death house, it gives less room to 
the frailties and imponderables of human indecision, 
and therefore it is, as some reviewers have observed, 
“unfair.” To be sure, the film marshals arguments for 
both sides of the capital punishment question, but here 
the issue, as dramatically stated, is clear-cut, resolved 
into an overwhelming j’accuse. Guilt, in the official 
sense, is confirmed in four out of the five condamnés 
the film depicts. The playing arena is no longer the 
public court of law, where formal justice is set infor- 
mally awash by personal prejudices and moralities, but 
the state’s secret chambers of doom, a disposal unit 
maintained by an ignorant and vindictive society, where 
a man’s last refuge of honor—suicide—is deprived him. 
It is this house of horrors that forms the scene of the 
film’s outcry, and lest American audiences view its 
gothic interior complacently as a peculiarly French so- 
cial manifestation, a word of counsel is sounded in one 
of the film’s chief assertions: that savagery persists 
through secrecy—secrecy of method, secrecy of form. 
What, after all, do we know of our own system? Are 
our electric chairs and gas chambers, which torturously 
drain life minute by minute any more “humane’’ than 
the guillotine, which does its job in one second? It is 
true that the film derives its dramatics from what seems 
a medievally constructed routine of execution: the slow, 
cat-foot advance of the minions of justice along the cell 
row under the burning lights, the pause before a door 
behind which the prisoners tremble, the climactic pounce 
upon the chosen victim. But it must be remembered 
that while shock value is an asset to the propagandist, it 
is an inalienable right of the polemicist, and it is no 
idle literary posture that the film assumes when it evokes 
reminiscences of Kafka, Swift, and even Dickens (who 
were never “‘fair’) in these and certain other scenes. 
Armed with his conviction, and with the rhetorical uses 
of satire and prophecy, the polemicist presents the world 
in his vision, a vision necessarily astigmatized because 
it cannot fail to see corruption only. He owes no alle- 
giance to reality impartially seen, to all the humanly in- 
controllable vagaries that preclude the absolute and in- 
hibit the taking of action. Cayatte’s purpose here was 
not to make a documentary on prison injustices, but so 
to offend, arouse, revolt, accuse—through drama, person- 


WE ARE ALL MURDERERS 


al crisis, and the useful aesthetics of his art—that action 
in fact would be taken, that change in effect would oc- 
cur. His duty is to the here and now and, in a world 
gone mad, to the name of sanity. Herein, perhaps, lies 
the answer to those who would object to the protagon- 
ists of the film as being socially atypical. 


Le Guen is an illiterate adolescent, the product of 
the economic terrorism that forms the film’s thesis. 
Schooled in violence by the macquis during the Nazi 
occupation, the liberation finds him a reflexive murderer, 
a menace and no longer a comfort to society. Killing is 
now illegal, and the state he had fought to preserve 
sentences him to death. Gino is a Corsican vendettist; 
as such he is dedicated to the perpetuation of an old 
blood feud. His case serves as a vague emblem of the 
larger societal lex talionis, for as the state breeds crime, 
so his death results in nothing but another murder. 
“If I am wrong,” he says to his executioners, ‘““why 
are you right?” There is an old doctor who swears his 
innocence even as his neck is bared for the guillotine, 
and a brief, telling scene featuring an unidentified 
woman suggests that the machinery of the courts has 
been used to convict him. There is an infanticide whom 
hysteria attendant upon social conditions had driven to 
murder. There is a psychotic rapist, and so on. 


If most of these histories seem at best extreme and 
at worst sociologically irrelevant, they must yet be con- 
sidered specifically within the microcosm of polemic. 
Cayatte’s judgments are harsh, unmollified by computed 
evidence; his script is loaded, yet its critical observations 
are maintained with strict responsibility to the world 
of his subject. (There are no kidnapers in the film, for 
example, perhaps because the kidnaping of children 
seerns almost exclusively an Américan crime.) Taken 
immediately, the case of Le Guen is the one most di- 
rectly proportionate to French society. Once its instru- 
ment, now its victim, Le Guen has been circumstantially 
betrayed. Certainly, we might say, not all the members 
of the Resistance turned criminals at the war's end. But 
here is one who did, and Le Guen’s predicament is the 
old one of a world he never made, swept by the stark 
hypocrisy of war. To dismiss him as an anomaly, a 
neurasthenic madman, is to commit the self-congratu- 
latory error the film so roundly indicts: the contempt 
of the strong for the weak. For war or no war, the 
grinding misery of his existence soon would have made 
it apparent to Le Guen that a gun is his quickest means 
to money, to cigarettes, luxury, women. Rachel, the 
woman he desires, rejects him first because he is filthy, 
second because he could not pay a hotel bill. Here the 
scope of accusation broadens. Most significantly, Le 
Guen’s tragedy, reinforced by that of the infanticide, 
illumines the terrible vulnerability of ignorance and 
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poverty. Certainly not all destitute men are moved by 
frenzy to kill their children; but here is one who was, 
and the infanticide’s death is symbolically society's, self- 
inflicted. To the extent that a society must .revenge it- 
self on the least of its members for having succumbed 
to conditions it has itself created, to that extent is its 
survival imperilled. Further: who are the least of its 
members? The young prison chaplain who finds that 
his resources have failed him can think of nothing to 
say to each of the condamnés but, “You are immortal 
and irreplaceable.” 

In the inclusive analysis that the film makes, war is 
indeed criminal; but it is only a formalized augmenta- 
tion, if you will, of the continuing scourges of environ- 
ment and the Law. From the opening sequences where 
a radio constantly broadcasts cold statistics of the war 
dead, to the death house scenes, where a cell block ritual 
consists of the snuffing of a candle each time the guil- 
lotine descends, the film is pervaded by an awareness 
of the cheap value that society has settled on human 
life. Thus, while Nous sommes tous des assassins isolates 
capital punishment for explicit attack, it acts from start 
to finish as a resounding broadside against the whole 
social front. Advanced chiefly in terms of debate, there 
are yet moments of visual eloquence that suggest the 
cinema to be the most effective pamphieteering medium 
of our time. Thematically, the film is brought full 
circle as it fades out on the pathetic face of Michel, 
Le Guen’s young brother, for whom succession to a 
life of crime and oppression seems a strong probability. 
The cyclical movements of society are established; in 
effect, we are back where we started. 

In a film of such intellectual thoroughness, it is dis- 
turbing to note several omissions, which may or may 
not be explained by an incomplete print. The character 
of Le Guen’s young lawyer, played by Claude Laydu, is 
only partially revealed. More than any other character 
in the film (except for Yvonne de Bray who makes one 
of her last film appearances merely to enunciate a 
tenet of economic determinism) he functions as a 
mouthpiece for Cayatte’s argument, and does so even 
though he has been carefully introduced as a person 
quite incapable of such insights. We first see him as a 
callow young-man-on-his-way exulting because he has 
been assigned a cause célébre. We are given no clue to 
what must have been a major reversal, and Cayatte’s 
intentions in this regard seem to have been dissipated 
by other concerns. Another more striking omission 
involves the prison warders, those omnipresent custo- 
dians of the death rite; here, they are no less passive 
and remote than the stalking sentries of Hollywood 
prison films. One of them is given human semblance 
by his expressions of sympathy toward his charges; 
but, as in the former case, the promise of a fuller 
analysis is not fulfilled. Only in these relatively minor 
instances does there seem evidence for the charge fre- 
quently levelled against Cayatte and his collaborator, 
Charles Spaak, that they do not present full-dimension- 
al characters. The anguished men in this film are de- 
liberate prototypes, certainly, but they acquire life as 
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spontaneously as persons glimpsed in a newsreel. The 
entire sequence of the infanticide’s execution has ex- 
actly the same quality of epic experience and personal 
revelation, at once alien and engulfing, as, for example, 
newsreel events of fire or flood. The film works consis- 
tently on a high level of reportage, but its most memo- 
rable sequences derive from bitter irony. The business 
of Le Guen’s hemorrhage (he is rushed to a hospital 
and hastily patched up so the Law can kill him when 
it chooses) is handled with a sense of incongruity and 
an attention to bureaucratic dispatch worthy of the grim- 
mest tradition of satire. Clumsier because of its obvious 
link is the scene in which Michel is handed a cleaver 
and forced to kill some ducks on a farm, while his 
brother awaits a similar fate in prison. 

But if the film now and again treads too heavily for 
its effects, if its recommendations, though fearlessly 
stated, seem clinical and merely stopgap (better hous- 
ing, medical care, psychiatric counsel, etc.)— these are 
the hazards of desperation and high moral intent. In 
a film which flouts fashion with an insistent call to 
conscience, hazard has its place. 


—ARLENE CROCE 
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ROOTS 


RAICES (Roots) a Manuel Barbachano Ponce production 
from four tales of Mexican Indian life by Francisco Rojas 
Gonzalez, directed by Benito Alazraki, with a native cast. An 
Edward Harrison release. 


In Mexico, under the same sun and on the same 
land, archaic forms and traditions co-exist with the 
most advanced forms of modern life, in constant inter- 
mingling, molding the vigorous profile of the people. 
The essence of this combination is the Mexican Indian 
who many centuries ago built this landscape of stone. 
The Indians are in truth the vital roots of a Mexico 
in growth. On living features similar to those sculptured 
in stone in ancient times, are reflected the intrinsic 
virtues of the Indian peoples: self-sacrifice, a sense of 
beauty, stoicism, dignity. This is the meaning of the 
film... 

Four “novels” and a prologue .. . 

With what a pang are we reminded immediately ot 
an earlier incarnation of “four ‘novels’ and a pro- 
logue” of Mexican-Indian life, the lamentably un- 
finished threnody of the Mexican ethos by Eisenstein- 
Alexandrov-Tissé, Que Viva Mexico! It, too, paralleled 
the living features of the Indian today with the sculp- 
tured friezes and gargoyles of his ancient Aztec, Toltec 
and Mayan ancestors and it, too, reflected these same 
inexorable virtues. And if Que Viva Mexico! was fated 
10 be an unrealized dream, Raices will serve to com- 
pensate, for it is a completely realized, rounded and 
full-blooded work with a distinction all its own. For- 
eigners see exoticisms in Mexico, the Mexican sees only 
harsh reality. A sophisticated intelligence like Eisen- 
stein’s laconically states the case for “los de abajos”’, 
the underdogs, and their oppressors, in brief searing 
symbols. The Mexican sees only the searing irony of 
an episode like “El Tuerto” (“The One-Eyed”) whose 
leisurely recounting is itself a symbol of the age-old 
patience and endurance of the Indian whose roots are 
so deep in the land of his birth. There are no intima- 
tions of revolution here save, perhaps, in the episode, 


“La Potranca” (The Filly), in which the dignity of an 
ancient race reveals its strength. Here are, indeed, 
echoes of Storm Over Asia, but in microcosm. For the 
most part, the attitude is a resigned one. In Mexico 
the revolution has been long since won but the pri- 
meval misery remains. Bufiuel reminded us of it, before, 
in Los Olvidados. But what remains also is a moral 
strength and fortitude, as removed from decadence and 
twisted values as it can be. This, too, is the “West”, 
and the “East”, living stoically with its own resigned 
despair, has no monopoly on it. 

The young couple with their infant, to whom the 
possession of a cow would mean heaven on earth—the 
remote Tzotzil and Chamula Indians to whom a chromo 
print of the Mona Lisa is an image to be worshipped 
by them as the Madonna (as great a tribute as was ever 
accorded Da Vinci)—the one-eyed boy, taunted by 
other children for his affliction, who joyously accepts 
total blindness when the taunts now cease—the Indian 
girl who repulses the European archaeologist’s sexual 
advances, a withering commentary on the well-springs 
of foreign ‘interest’ in exoticisms—these constitute 
the four “novels” of Raices. 

And though they constitute them they do not, merely 
by being stated, give you any idea of their quality. 
This has to be seen and for this reason (as Pudovkin 
once said of Potemkin) it is a true film, making in- 
digenous use of the medium; not through the virtuosity 
of the camera this time (as in Que Viva Mexico!) or 
even through the mordant pessimism of Bufiuel (in 
Los Olvidados) which piles horror on horror until we 
are crushed beneath the fury of the director's parox- 
ysms, but through the sustained lyricism of the four 
stories, four branches of a single root, that blossom, 
multi-colored, before our eyes. 

I do not wish to make Raices seem better than it is. 
Que Viva Mexico!, as envisioned by Eisenstein, would 
have been a far more monumental work on the same 
theme. But within the limits that it has the integrity 
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ro recognize for itself, Raices superbly fulfills the salu- 
tary thing it set out to do, for it has been made with 
love to the fullest capacity of its makers. That is what 
is most commendable about it and that, also, is what 
is most damning in the lack of that love which charac- 
terizes the work of most other film makers with the 
notable exceptions we all know. What has CinemaScope 
and all the rest of the gadgets got to say to us in the 
last analysis when we are alone, by ourselves, and aren't 
kidding ourselves about anything ? 

—HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


EDGE 
OF THE 


CITY 


EDGE OF THE CITY. Directed by Martin Ritt; screen play 
by Robert Aurthur; edited by Sidney Meyers; produced by 
David Susskind, distributed by M-G-M. In the cast: John 
Cassavetes, Sidney Poitier, Jack Warden, Kathleen Maguire, 
Ruby Dee, Robert Simon, Ruth White, Estelle Helmsley. 

Edge of the City, adapted from Robert Alan Aurthur’s 
television play “A Man is Ten Feet Tall,” is a black 
and white, small screen picture with a social theme. It 
is not, however, another merely topical film. It is a 
poem set in a harshly realistic framework. It has to be 
so, for the story line, stripped of its poetic premise, 
would hardly have been credible and might have degen- 
erated into very obvious sensationalism. 

The directorial techniques employed by Martin Ritt 
(an Actors’ Studio product) are not strikingly original. 
But Ritt is willing to experiment, to dare, at least, to 
catch a moment in its essence. If the film has its awk- 
ward moments, it is never meretricious. It never strives 
for effect at the expense of honesty. There are none of 
the visual euphemisms which abound in “realistic’’ films. 
The city is a lonely, ugly place for a man alone, and 
Ritt’s direction makes it pointedly so. The warehouse 
district in which the central action takes place is a 
jungle, and the Lower East Side of New York City is 
dirty and decaying. All these things are photographed 
not as they are in passing, but as they are always, out- 
side time—in essence. There is a mind behind the eye 
of the camera, a rarity in films of this kind. 

Edge of the City is a fable of the mighty in spirit 
who have the power to rise above the crassness of their 
surroundings and become “ten feet tall.’” Stated baldly, 
the thesis seems perhaps too simple and naive. But in a 
time when group assimilation makes us seek indetermi- 
nate refuges of escapism and anonymity, Aurthur’s plea 
for individual courage and dignity is a poignant and 
gripping contribution. The most admirable character in 
the film is a Negro, magnificently played by Sidney 
Poitier. When this character is killed (sacrificed by the 
author to make the hero, Axel North, a man) the film 
begins to run downhill. The aftermath is anti-climactic 
because Poitier’s death is so piteously tragic that no 
great good coming afterward can possibly compensate. 

“Tee” or “Tommy” is one of those people Heming- 
way talks about in ‘‘A Farewell to Arms’ when he says: 
The world breaks everyone... the very good and the 
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very gentle .. . impartially . . . and those that will not 
break it kills. Tommy will not break, and his death be- 
comes a kind of crucifixion, ultimately justified if not 
avenged by his disciple, Axel. There is one striking 
moment, the climax of a three-cornered relationship 
between Tommy, the guilt-ridden and beaten Axel, and 
the warehouse tyrant, on which the significance of the 
entire tragedy rests. It comes during the final combat be- 
tween Tee and the antagonist, a vicious, degraded bully. 
It is a moment not of physical courage, but one of near- 
tenderness. Tee has gained the upper hand in a fierce 
and ugly battle in which both men use the longshore- 
men’s terrifyingly atavistic hooks as weapons. But in 
the final moment—the moment of truth, so to speak—he 
cannot kill, even in self-defense. It is an act of moral 
courage and, in payment, he is slaughtered remorselessly 
by his opponent while the hero, Axel North, looks help- 
lessly on, restrained by the other workers. Axel, a 
frightened man all his life, is thereby given the opportu- 
nity to prove his substance. It is a long and arduous 
inner struggle, but the wondrous spirit of Tee prevails, 
and Axel in avenging Tee's death becomes at last ten 
feet tall. 

The major flaw in the film, and one which causes un- 
easiness throughout, is the fact that the part of Axel 
North is not what it should be. John Cassavetes gives 
one of those convincingly inarticulate performances 
which have become in themselves a genre, although 
Cassavetes is much less mannered than many of his con- 
temporaries. But the part lacks a dimension which no 
convincing actor can provide. It is all very well that a 
Negro and a white man should be portrayed as intimate 
friends (and the growth of their friendship is handled 
with great tact and understanding) but when the Negro 
is shown to be superior to the other man, their friend- 
ship seems a socially conscious contrivance, manufac- 
tured by the author. The fault, however, is not that 
their friendship is a spurious device but that Axel as a 
character is not finished and lacks reality. 

Martin Ritt, who recently directed Arthur Miller's 
“A View from the Bridge’ for the stage, obtains 
another fine performance from Jack Warden in the un- 
sympathetic role of the bully. Warden has always been 
an actor of authority and, on the basis of his last two 
performances, seems to be emerging as a major talent. 
Kathleen Maguire, as the girl who takes an interest in 
the inarticulate hero, does a sensitive and intelligent 
piece of work. Ritt’s direction is always taut and con- 
trolled. Only in one scene (the second of three cli- 
maxes) in which Tee’s wife, effectively played by Ruby 
Dee, screams at Axel, does the pitch seem to get out of 
hand. A tightly compressed scene is always more effec- 
tive than a hysterical one; after an explosion only rubble 
remains. The rest of the cast plays with an impressive 
unity of style, another mark of the director’s skill. 

The weaknesses of Edge of the City do not include 
pandering. This is a rare film of high seriousness. Pro- 
duced on a modest budget with a group of fine young 
actors, it represents a small step in the right direction. 

—JONATHAN BAUMBACH 
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BABY DOLL. Directed by Elia Kazan; story and screen play 
by Tennessee Williams; director of photography, Boris Kaut- 
man, A.S.C.; art director, Richard Sylbert; sound, Edward J. 
Johnston, music composed by Kenyon Hopkins; editor, Gene 
Milford. In the cast: Karl Malden, Carroll Baker, Eli Wallach, 
Mildred Dunnock, Lonny Chapman, Eades Hogue, Noah 
Williamson. A Newtown Production. 


Baby Doll is a complex of mannerisms, some of 
which come perilously close to self-parody. Elia Kazan’s 
uneasy blend of surface realism and theatrical exaggera- 
tion, Tennessee Williams’ injection of the commedia 
dell’ arte into the decaying corpus of the Deep South, 
and the unmotivated virtuosity of “method” acting 
give Baby Doll a dated, almost antique quality. This 
film is for Kazan what The Sun Shines Bright was for 
John Ford, Meet John Doe for Frank Capra, Mad 
Wednesday for Preston Sturges, Good Sam for Leo Mc- 
Carey— a stylistic throwback, too calculating in its 
effects, culturally anachronistic, and, as in all instances, 
a faithful reflection of the director's most popular 
weaknesses. 

The violent climaxes that flawed Kazan’s work in On 
the Waterfront and East of Eden are more pronounced, 
though less effective, in this curious chamber drama of 
avarice and cuckoldry, and the steady thematic drift 
from normality and logical characterization has culmi- 
nated in the fantasy of aberration, a deplorable genre 
for an artist of Kazan’s calibre. As a career setback, 
Baby Doll indicates not so much a technical regression 
as an unfortunate choice of subject matter. 

The script for Baby Doll was adapted by Williams 
from two of his short plays, Twenty-Seven Wagons 
Full of Cotton and The Long Stay Cut Short. The pro- 
cesses of plot fusion and cinematic alchemy (with a 
quick nod to the Production Code) have produced a 
confused scenario which is artificially punctuated with 
theatrical effects. In his sources, Williams dealt more 
directly with his basic characters, a greedy cotton gin 
operator who sets fire to his competitor's gin, the re- 
venge-seeking competitor who seduces the arsonist’s 
wife, and the bewildered young girl who lapses into 
crooning infantilism when she realizes that her husband 
is selling her for twenty-seven wagonloads of cotton. 
Kazan and Williams, who are famous in the theatre for 
revising plays from audience reactions, have obscured 
the fundamental drives of the original situation. It is 
now not clear whether Baby Doll is actually seduced, 
and this ambiguity is linked distastefully with the ad- 


dition of the virgin wife who refuses to perform her 
conjugal duties until her husband refurnishes their 
empty home. With the introduction of a feeble-minded 
aunt, who is one arthritic step away from the poor 
farm, Baby Doll enters the grotesque world of Erskine 
Caldwell. Interestingly enough, the funniest scenes in 
a film that persistently strives for humor involve the 
addled aunt, who thoughtfully picks flowers in a weed- 
choked garden and apologetically serves up uncooked 
“greens” which have the texture of seaweed. Such farci- 
cal exploitation of the lower depths tends to negate the 
film’s social pretensions. 

The theatrical contrivances of Baby Doll are set 
against the authentic background of Benoit, Mississippi, 
a muddy backwater in the stream of American civiliza- 
tion. What little contact this society has with the modern 
world seems only to intensify the demoralization of its 
people. New cars emphasize the absence of unpaved 
roads; a picturesque river raft connotes a world devoid 
both literally and symbolically of bridges. Archie Lee 
Meighan and his wife, Baby Doll, see their house 
stripped bare by the Ideal Pay-as-You-Go Furniture 
Company, an obviously symbolic name which is repeat- 
edly drawled off, syllable by syllable, to emphasize its 
economic point. The opening screen directions sur- 
round Archie Lee with an array of deterministic props 
including “‘a half-empty bottle of liquor, an old alarm 
clock, ticking away, a magazine called ‘Spicy Fiction’ 
and a tube of ointment.’ Other characters are shown 
reading ‘Confidential’ and ‘True Confessions.” In 
scathing imagery reminiscent of T. S. Eliot, Baby Doll 
has surrealistic breakfasts of aspirin and Coca-Cola. 
There are frank comments about “niggers” and the 
“nigger vote.” At one point, Archie Lee tries unsuc- 
cessfully to conduct a dignified conversation with Baby 
Doll in the presence of his Negro field hands. This 
tortured scene suggests the degrading ethos of the sahib 
in a caste society, but, as is so often the case with Ka- 
zan, he fails to develop this momentary evocation of 
meaning. 

The background of Baby Doll, unlike that of Giant, 
cannot be isolated from the central plot. Kazan captures 
the verismo of Benoit’s passive faces, but their range 
of observation is carefully limited to the unusually en- 
ergetic conflict of passions in their midst. Archie Lee, 
Baby Doll, and Silva Vacarro do not emanate from 
their environment; they intrude upon it with their 
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Gothic adventures. Even if they are considered as al- 
legorical extensions of their time and place, they fail to 
be morally or psychologically consistent. Baby Doll is 
introduced as a simple-minded creature, who shrewdly 
withholds her voluptuous charms until she obtains the 
right price from her husband. She naively resists the 
advances of Vacarro until he demonstrates that he is 
interested only in convicting her husband of arson. 
After an ambiguous siesta-seduction in her crib, she be- 
comes languorously sophisticated. When she is deserted 
by the two men in her life, she assumes the wistful aura 
of a Southern belle waiting at Tara for someone to re- 
turn. Archie Lee is an outrageous personification of in- 
effectual lechery and clutching avarice until he becomes 
inexplicably concerned with family honor. However, 
it is Vacarro, a unique literary creation, who poses the 
greatest mystery. A half-cousin of Williams’ Serafina 
in The Rose Tatoo, Vacarro is by turns solicitous, sa- 
distic, whimsical, relentless, considerate, callous, and 
generally much too literate for his milieu. He is over- 
loaded with Williams’ fanciful notions of a Sicilian 
vendetta in the alien soil of Mississippi, and his ante- 
cedents are invoked to justify his sudden, pseudo- 
dramatic shifts in feeling. The calculated alternations 
of wild farce and malignant intensity in the film are 
based to a great extent on the chromatic range of Va- 
carro’s personality. 

Carroll Baker’s resourceful treatment of her multiple 
characterization is the one indispensable asset of Baby 
Doll. On top of her regionally accurate portrayal in 
Giant, Miss Baker emerges as the most promising new 
personality in American films since Audrey Hepburn. 
Handicapped by the lack of organic development in her 
part, she manages to retain a fastidiously precise pre- 
sence through all her inadequately motivated changes 
of character. Karl Malden fails to shade the vulgarity 
of his overplaying, and gives evidence of becoming a 
typed performer under Kazan. In his film debut, Eli 
Wallach is unpleasantly intense in a role that requires 
more charm to balance the Malden characterization. 

It is misleading to condemn Baby Doll for its diver- 
gence from its original sources or for its failure to say 
more about race relations in the South. These are not 
the crucial issues. The absence of a consistent rationale 
for the characters is a more serious flaw, but it can be 
argued that unpredictability of human behavior is an 
adequate mystique for certain forms of storytelling. 
The fact that Williams and Kazan cheat on the sex 
and overdevelop the lecherous by-play is unfortunate, 
but, by now, thoroughly familiar in the recent tradition 
of such “daring” American films as The Moon Is Blue, 
I Am a Camera, and The Man with the Golden Arm. 
The ultimate error of Baby Doll lies in its aesthetic 
assumptions which overrate the power of certain ellipti- 
cal techniques in writing, acting, and direction to create 
valid emotional effects without the laborious processes 
of intellectual and thematic development. In this artis- 
tic context, the only area in which Kazan can be judged, 
the fact that Baby Doll succeeds as popular entertain- 
ment is almost irrelevant. ANDREW SARRIS 
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ON THE 16MM SCREEN 


THE ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS 

Buses completely replace ‘‘trams,’’ and Londoners bid fare- 
well to their trolley system. Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot, this film, sponsored by the British Transport Council, 
is a souvenir item from the program of sentimental testimonials, 
Often stunningly photographed and directed in that hard black 
and white that turns soft as powdered chalk when looked at 
too intently, the picture’s best part is its beginning, in which 
a tram is accompanied on a trip about London. Brash nos. 
talgia (music hall song) then gets the upper hand and the 
soundtrack comes to excessively dominate the film. Where 
song ends, other supports lacking, narrative talk as overdose 
begins. And the talk becomes almost maniacally irrelevant. 
More inept films than The Elephant Never Forgets have been 
made; its worst qualities, however, demonstrate that unless 
ideas are taken seriously in the first place, the expressive medium 
becomes not so much its own idiom as the means of translating 
whatever matter is at hand. (Distribution: British Information 
Services). 


MAMBO MADNESS 

A short featurette with the grace of a shoestring budget- 
idea, preventing the use of full Hollywood gear, style and 
regalia (perhaps this makes the picture a ‘“‘documentary’!), 
Mambo Madness, though it lacks the visual climax of what 
seemed to me to be its truest and best impulse, and though it 
is undercut at times by awkward and backward attempts at 
“comic’’ effect, has a substance that for the most part has been 
maintained. Mambo dancing is portrayed by mambo dancers, 
mostly metropolitan Puerto Ricans, in an off-Broadway dance 
hall in New York City. Simply and skillfully recorded and 
edited, potential and purpose are improfound, visceral . . . and 
effective. (Elements corrupting the “folk” in the first place, 
combined with metallic exoticism presented, suggest material 
really worth considering, though the picture hardly does.) 
The dancers dance, the music is not quite completely com- 
mercial, and the rhythm of movement is upheld and registered 
this side of frenzy. All of which can only abet philosophical 
confusions about “the dance of life.’ (Distribution: Columbia 
Pictures. ) 


TIME OUT OF WAR 

Time Out Of War is an extraordinary film based upon 
short story events occurring on the outskirt margins of the 
American Civil War. Shot outdoors entirely and within a 
single scene, the narrative is almost disturbingly slow-paced, 
literal and elementary. But appropriately enough, this manner 
emphasizes character only as it combines with the unique 
dramatic, and even scenic, situation. 

A couple of Union soldiers and a Confederate soldier, on 
opposite sides of a stream, agree to a temporary cease-fire. 
Talk is exchanged, items are bartered, there is cagey frater- 
nity. Everyone remains on his own side of the stream. Then 
the younger Union soldier begins to fish, and after a while 
he catches something, a big one. Hauled to land, it’s the 
dead body of another Union soldier that has passed down- 
stream. The time-out is over. It is night. A salute for the 
dead man is fired, and the war, this war, will continue in the 
morning. 

Such breadth as this film incorporates must, I feel, be the 
result of its rich, straightforward conception. And the test 
is this, that while the technique throughout is generally ade- 
quate, certain hesitancies, especially on the part of the actors, 
are clearly visible as lapses of control. But these lapses never 
accumulate momentum enough to destroy the fabric consciously 
being made. Moreover, while the slow pace of the film would 
tend to serve just the possibility of rupture, it is the same 
deliberate pace that makes the climax of the drowned soldier 
so effective, even profound. In short, the film’s makers, Denis 
and Terry Saunders, risked the necessary means, and the result 
is the one they wanted. (Distribution: Columbia Pictures.) 


BULLFIGHT 

Shirley Clarke’s film is a dance portrayal and dance inter- 
pretation combined with actual bullring scenes. It succeeds 
where the feature-length film of the same name failed, at 
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achieving entity. With dance and a dancing character, Miss 
Clarke had an interpretative tool that was capable at the same 
time of carrying a certain dramatic burden. Levels of her 
subject thus became susceptible to both fusion and abstraction. 
(There were certain more “grandiose” possibilities, which 
either knowledge or instinctive good taste avoided.) Limits 
of action and definition were set and the frame controlled 
adroitly. This may sound very special, but in effect, at least, 
it's simple, or simply the result of conscious discipline. The 
dancer is Anna Sokolow. “The dancer recreates and reacts 
to an authentic bullfight, which you see, and through her 
dancing recaptures her feelings while watching the fight. The 
climax is reached when the dancer identifies with the bull- 
fighter, the bull and death in the ring.” (Distribution: Halycon 
Films.) 
* * * 

The first recipients of the Creative Film Foundation’s annual 
awards were screened by Cinema 16 in January. The films that 
received prizes were Generation, by Hilary Harris, Theme And 
Transition, by Carmen D’Avino, Subject Lesson, by Christopher 
Young, and Narcissus, by Ben Moore and Willard Maas. The 
most successful, though not most ambitious, film was Carmen 
D’Avino’s Theme And Transition, which truly carried for- 
ward his earlier work, Patterns For A Sunday Afternoon. In 
the new film a greater variety of graphic and cineplastic forms 
and means were integrated as movement. Hilary Harris’ film 
was more experiment than experimental. He got inside a 
kaleidoscope successfully (or imaginatively), the screen pul- 
sated, but the film never got off the ground. Subject Lesson, 
“a history of man’s consciousness,” was too evasive, perhaps 
because, I think, its material more truly indicated “‘conscious- 
ness, or existence, as shock.” The realization of this concep- 
tion would have indicated another film, though possibly much 
the same footage. Narcissus, forty-eight minutes long, realistic 
in manner and mythological in content, was, from first to last, 
except for certain verbally rich narrative moments, simplistic. 
Introversion as homosexuality was the story here, and it was 
dragged around the block four or five times without any 
critical reflection upon the psychology of vanity. 

—F. KUENSTLER 


LEARNING THE FILM AT UCLA 


In the ten years since it was established, the Motion Picture 
Division of the University of California at Los Angeles has 
come to serve as a model training ground in the theatrical film. 
Part of UCLA’s Theatre Arts Department, the Division places 
its emphasis on theatrical film which distinguishes it from other 
schools such as the University of Southern California’s Cinema 
Department and the Institute of Film Techniques at the City 
College of New York, which are concerned largely with edu- 
cational films and documentaries. 

The student seeking a degree in Motion Pictures at UCLA 
spends two years in the basic liberal arts—languages, science, 
humanities—and receives training in theatre, film techniques 
and theatrical and film history. In the third and fourth years, 
forty units of film subjects, ranging over all the major fields 
of film technology and aesthetics, are required. Open to the 
student who completes the requirements are advanced courses 
in documentary and educational film, animation, color cinema- 
tography, acting, sound recording and mixing, production de- 
sign, etc. Theory and mechanics of editing are taught in the 
beginning course. Ip the advanced course, the school provides 
the student with two-reel dailies (magnetic sound and picture), 
an assistant recruited from the beginning course, and a cutting 
room fully equipped for 16mm film, with moviolas, electric 
Splicers and other materials used in the professional studios. 
The student is on his own and encouraged to experiment 
freely. In cinematography, two laboratory courses are offered, 
one in exterior and one in interior photography. Each student 
is issued a few hundred feet of 16mm film to shoot as he 
pleases, or a group of students may pool their stock and make 
a longer film. The school requires all students to write their 
own screenplays. There are three graded courses in direction. 
The first two deal with problems of story, interpretation and 


dramatic structure, and the third consists of the direction of 
a short feature. 

In the last year, a limited number of students are given the 
opportunity to write and direct a film fifteen to twenty minutes 
in length. Screenplays, preferably original, are approved by 
a faculty committee. The student is then set up with two 
thousand feet of black and white 16mm film, magnetic tape, 
a sound stage, a professional Mitchell camera, and an expe- 
rienced student crew. 

As a requirement for a Master's degree, a project known as 
the Thesis Film is conceived along much the same lines. Again, 
the student must prepare his own scenario. He is given great 
freedom of experimentation and choice as to subject matter, 
length and treatment. The expenses for his film are shared 
by him and the Division. The Thesis Film is intended as the 
definitive product of a student’s capacities and talent, and it 
may represent him as a film-maker anywhere in the world. 
Several Thesis Films have won considerable recognition, among 
them Time Out of War, produced by Denis and Terry Saun- 
ders, which won an Oscar and several awards abroad. Another 
UCLA graduate, Paul Kenworthy, Jr. spent a summer in the 
California desert with a Cine Special and ten thousand feet of 
color film. The footage he shot was bought by Walt Disney 
and later appeared in world-wide distribution as The Living 
Desert. The Saunders brothers are now writing and directing 
for films and television, and Kenworthy is under contract to 
Disney as cameraman and director of the True Life Adven- 
ture series. 

Several other notable UCLA productions include The Color 
of Man, a scientific film which points out the geographic, 
genetic and physiological reasons for differences in skin color; 
Waiting, an experimental film on modern American life by 
the Saunders brothers; Introduction to Jazz, which details the 
evolution of jazz from its origins to the present day; and One 
Way Ticket to Hell, a socio-dramatic documentary on drug 
addiction, which has received the Silver Screen Producers’ 
Award and gone into public release. 

For the student who has taken his Bachelor of Arts degree 
in Motion Pictures, a post-graduate course was initiated last 
year in conjunction with Paramount Pictures, by which @ 
selected number of graduates may participate in the production 
of a Paramount film. Last year, five UCLA graduates gained 
twelve weeks of practical experience from the making of The 
Proud and the Profane. Under the supervision of an instructor 
and the film’s director, George Seaton, the students followed 
and contributed to every stage of the film’s evolution, from 
script to final sound shooting. The originator of this course 
was Mr. Seaton himself, who along with many actors, writers 
and directors, is a frequent lecturer at the Division. It is the 
Division’s hope that other major studios will include the 
project in their production plans, thereby creating a profession- 
ally sound training program for new talent in the industry. 

Most of the members of the Division faculty are professional 
film people. The Division was founded by Norman Dyren- 
furth and Kenneth MacGowan, both of whom have had long 
and successful careers in film-making. The latter is now offi- 
cially retired, but still active in several graduate writing 
courses. The head of the Division is A. Ripley, editor, writer 
and producer (Voice in the Wind). Up until last year, the 
courses in camera were taught by Curtis Courant, who has 
photographed films by Hitchcock, Renoir, Carné and Chaplin. 
Hugh Gray, who teaches scenario writing, is well known both 
here and in Great Britain, where he worked with Korda, Caval- 
canti and the BBC. Several outstanding graduates have re- 
turned to teach, among them Richard Hawkins, winner of 
Venice, Cannes and Edinburgh Festival prizes for his film 
poem Bird Hunt. 

UCLA’s record of achieverient and its promise for the future 
are offered as evidence that the knowledge of film techniques 
accumulated during the last half-century can be formally trans- 
mitted through education programs, and that this training can, 
in turn, contribute to the vitalization of the American film 
industry. It remains for the industry now to consider and 
act upon the evidence. —DANIEL LUSA 
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MISC. 


Nothing shapes more enemies for the silent film than in- 
stitutions, film societies, TV programs and commercial re- 
releases which present the pre-sound product projected too 
fast and with unexplained parts missing. The “facetious 
comic-tary"” crew is beneath contempt. 

Just about as dangerous are abusive audiences with no real 
interest in film history, whose main design would seem to be 
the spoiling of the film for those of us who revere and respect 
classics of the past. Thus it is that vicious yawps of vapid 
hilarity are allowed to go unchecked at The Museum of 
Modern Art whilst loathsome little scourges of progressive 
education scamper up and down the aisles noisily, and even 
attempt to scramble onto the stage, or still worse hang over 
the piano and annoy the player who is trying to accompany 
the film. 

No art form is subject to as much abuse, indifference and 
negligence as the silent film. One fearsome fable: When Grif- 
fith’s Intolerance was presented in San Francisco a few years 
ago, a special showing introduced by Rouben Mamoulian, at 
which many critics and students were reputed to be present, 
twenty minutes was cut from the film, ostensibly because it 
was too long. It was still too long for most of the ‘‘critics 
and students” who filed out during an intermission after 
reel eight. Two torrid questions: Who gave anyone permis- 
sion to chop twenty minutes out of this masterpiece? Who 


ever informed the fakers who left early that they were critics 
and students? 


Yes, Griffith was colossal. In countless one- and two-reelers 
he developed the syntax of film to the point where it ex- 
ploded into longer films, culminating in The Birth of a Na- 
tion and Intolerance. He is indisputably a towering master 
of the medium. Yet there would appear to be those to whom 
Griffith is more: a Divine Being—and any innocent bystander 
who risks praising some other director or school of directors 
in lavish terms, without initially mentioning D. W. as the 
influencer of them all, is in danger of being categorized as 
RED DUPE, or worse. This is the infamous Age wherein, 
if you venture a difference of opinion, chain-reaction auto- 
matically slanders you back: today it is “Red Dupe’—twenty 
or so years ago the favorite epithet from another group used 
to be “Dirty Fascist!"’ Pity the poor liberal who tries to live 
up to the highest tenets of liberality. He is a natural sitting- 
duck for all Hate factions, whose disregard for ethics and 
attachment to invective make their own lack of liberality 
distressingly apparent. Name-calling is pernicious whether it 
drools from left, right, or center. And Griffith fealty which 
becomes an obsession results in hate; needless to say that in 
film, as in all other endeavor, it is not hate that is needed 
to nurture the Art. When a program of early Danish films 
was screened in New York a while back, their sponsor's 
motives were labeled because he dared suggest that these films 
were more advanced for their time than any other. As for 
me, I refuse to believe that film history is closed and I strenu- 
ously welcome early Danish films; I see them and make up my 
mind for myself, and don’t anybody jamb his elbow into my 
hip and warn me that I too am a RED DUPE if I find anything 
worthy or significant in the rare material. Any attempt to 
censor my thoughts will be opposed with the same vehemence 
as my opposition to those other censors who variously sought 
(and sometimes succeeded) in cancelling screenings of The 
Birth of a Nation, Oliver Twist, La Terra Trema, Hitler- 
junge Quex, and many others. 

For the record, the most advanced film for its time that I 
have ever seen was not a Griffith film nor a Danish film: It 
was a little Italian gem, running less than half an hour; it 
was called Lydia, director unknown, and the date, ascribed 
to it by the Cineteca Italiana, is 1910 which, if accurate, limns 
it an astonishing work. Conceptionally mature, perceptively 
angled, and lighted in its interiors with a soft eloquence, it 
stands quite alone for 1910, a singular accomplishment. 
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Mr. John Adams, the genial assistant to the film curator 
of The Museum of Modern Art, has recently completed a 
business-pleasure trip to Europe, partly in connection with 
the coming cycle of French films which the Museum is pre- 
senting. This will be an extensive series. Fifty to sixty pro- 
grams worth, and will take the better part of a year to screen. 
Miss Iris Barry, former head of the Museum’s film library, 
is selecting the pictures together with M. Henri Langlois, 
boss-man of La Cinémathéque Francaise—Adams consulted 
with Miss Barry while on the Continent. 

Adams really got around. He visited the British, French, 
Belgian, Italian and Portuguese archives, scrutinizing many 
films at these treasure-houses which are unobtainable in the 
United States. Some of the items which made the greatest 
impression on him were: True Heart Susie, a delightful 1919 
Griffith; Acciaio, a Walter Ruttmann thesis on steel; Robert 
Florey’s experimental The Loves of Zero; Eisenstein’s almost 
legendary Strike, which preceded Potemkin; Cottage on Dart- 
moor, an early Anthony Asquith venture—enother fascinating 
film from the director of the underestimated Shooting Stars; 
Erotikon, by Gustav Machaty, “a very well-made film on the 
love triangle theme, quite different from Ecstasy” ; the fascinat- 
ing Danish Witchcraft Through the Ages, which the Museum 
is attempting to secure; Erwin Piscator’s Revolt of the Fisher- 
men, directed in Russia by the German exponent of Epic 
Theatre; Henri Storck’s 1949 Symphonie Paysanne, ‘‘no story, 
similar to Farrebique; 1 liked it very much”; Le Ciel est 4 
Vous, 1947, directed by Raymond Gremillon, a candidate for 
the approaching cycle; La Pointe Courte, by Agnes Varda, a 
strong avantgarde film made by a still-photographer; The 
Mystery of Picasso, by Clouzot—Wonderful!” exclaims 
Adams; Lang's Spione also excited the visitor; Pabst’s Lulu, 
based on Wedekind’s Pandora's Box; Joe May's Asphalt— 
“doesn’t sustain itself all the way through, but begins in 
compelling hard-boiled style’; Rotaie, 1929, a masterpiece by 
Mario Camerini from the late Italian silent era; and a more 
recent Italian work, Ossessione, by Luchino Visconti. 

There were some films that disappointed Adams. La Femme 
de Nulle Port, by Louis Delluc was one, and it will be ex- 
cluded from the French cycle; L’Age D’Or does not, according 
to Adams, quite deserve the reputation it has sustained; 
Lang's Fury has regrettably aged, says Adams; Indische Grab- 
mal, by Joe May, long, heavy, has some fine things in it, but, 
on the whole—'‘ponderous”’. 

Although the heads of the various archives are interested in 
preserving film, the problem ot transferring from the perish- 
able to the more lasting stocks is not as acute a headache in 
Europe as here. Climate has something to do with it, they be- 
lieve, as does the difference in basic film stocks. The grave 
danger of disintegration is most prevalent on this side of the 
pond, it seems. 

Except for a bout with some indigestable French mushrooms, 
Adams had a helluva good time. He was taken with the de- 
votion of the Staff of the Belgian Archive: they tive for film 
and sometimes work from eight in the morning to eight at 
night. La Cinémathéque Francaise is a madhouse of activity, 
everybody dropping in to say hello—directors, film-journalists, 
students; during a cycle there the films are changed three times 
a day, a different film each change, and the programs never re- 
peated (this may be a madhouse, but oh, pass the strait-jacket 
and Jet me in!) The most impressive vaults, from the stand- 
point of modernity and excellence of storage system, Adams 
found in Lisbon. 


Beware too heavy an emphasis on History Books: they 
name big films, but you must see them with your eyes, Oo 
student—you must judge with your reations and not with 
those of eminent historians and nonentities like me. SEE FOR 
YOURSELF, and see everything you can. There may be @ 
film which has escaped our homage that you rediscover and 
honor. It may even be a film not mentioned in any History 


Book. The other p.m. I visited my friend, Kirk Bond, the 
specialist on the German silent film, and he displayed his 
personal notebooks, crammed with titles of German silent 
pictures, the great majority of which were not released here. 
Doubtless some of these long-ago little-known works were 
trash—perhaps in the light of a screening today, some would 
emerge as overlooked classics. Out of the pages of closely- 
written script, Kirk and I have extracted six forgotten Ger- 
man films; perhaps a zealot reading this Aas seen one or more 
of them lately and might be able to furnish additional informa- 
tion. And, if you remember from long back, let us hear. 
Achtung: (1) Patience, directed by Paul Leni, with Irmgard 
Bern, Conrad Veidt. Produced in 1920. One of the many 
grotesques of the period, laid in Scotland, in which Veidt 
portrayed a cripple. (2) Das Haus in Der Dragonergasse, 
directed by Richard Oswald, with Werner Krauss, Paul Bildt, 
Theodor Loos. Produced in 1921. Another rare, never-men- 
tioned, weird film. (3) Nachtgestalten, directed by Richard 
Oswald, with Anita Berber, Erna Morena, Erik Charell, Rein- 
hold Schunzel, Conrad Veidt and Paul Wegener. Produced 
in 1920. Again the tradition of the mysterious and outré. 
(4) Algol, Tragédie der Macht, directed by Hans Werckmeist- 
er, with Emii Jannings, Hanna Ralph. Produced in 1920. 
The stills of which suggest an exciting use of expressionistic 
sets by Walther Reimann, who worked on Caligari. (5) Der 
Richter von Zalamea, directed by Ludwig Berger, with Lil 
Dagover, Albert Steinrueck. Produced in 1920. Based on the 
realistic drama of Calderon. (6) Die Verschwérung zu Genua, 
directed by Paul Leni, with Hans Mierendorff, Ilka Griining, 
Maria Fein, Erna Morena. Produced in 1921. A big picture 
in its time, well received, based on Schiller’s Fresko. 


I cannot leave the director realm without a comment on 
Alexander Ford. This Pole has juggled my senses with two 
splendorous works: Border Street and Five Boys from Barska 
Street. (Unfortunately, I missed Young Mr. Chopin, a third 
Ford film.) If I may toss another laurel wreath, I feel he is 
an artist of the highest order—one to be considered with the 
great directors since the beginning. Each of the two: films 
seen, released here during the past fifteen years, are dissimilar 
—and each of them, in their different style, convey a soaring 
individual power. The cataleptic horror of the Nazi occupation 
in Border Street, the epic intensity of the imagery and sound, 
remind me forcibly of Vigo and Dovzhenko. In Five Boys 
from Barska Street, the director is natural and straightforward, 
but no less imaginative for that, and, in this multiple story set 
against the rebuilding of Warsaw, there is a rare compassion 
for human frailties and strengths which, together with the 
heart and guts of the thing, lift it leagues beyond the usual 
movies along this line. 

Both films under discussion seem to have been shamefully 
overlooked here. Part of the reason is the re-editing they 
were subjected to by the American distributor. The result of 
this infamy was that the metropolitan reviewers damned them 
as unwieldy, uneven and clumsy. These reviewers hardly ever 
cite the all-important truth that most of the unevenness found 
in imports is due to local hacking. They just don’t know 
better—or maybe they don’t care. Besides, with a few excep- 
tions, pictures from behind the Iron Curtain are generally re- 
viewed by second-string critics who are at pains to be “hu- 
mcrously” ironic and flippant toward the entries east of Britain, 
France and Italy. This probably proves that they are staunch 
anti-Communists. It also proves to me that they should be on 
the editorial page, where a bit of humor once in a while could 
be appreciated. In their own way, our daily critics can be 
every bit as biased as the gentlemen who used to write polit- 
ical film reviews for The Daily Worker. Films of worth have 
been made under every form of government. I never wore a 
Swastika around my arm, but that doesn’t decrease the greatness 
of Leni Riefenstahl’s Olympia. Soapboxes in film criticism 
have as much pertinence as Elizabeth Bergner in a Laurel and 
Hardy comedy. —RICHARD KRAFT 


COFFEE, BRANDY AND CIGARS 


More Things You Probably Never Knew 
Till Now, And Got On Just As Well 
Without. 


Herman G. Weinberg 


Ich schneide die Zeit aus. 
—DIE AKTION (Ziirich, 1917) 


The age-old contempt of reactionaries for intellec- 
tuals, as when Shakespeare has Caesar say to Mark An- 
tony of Cassius, "He reads much, such men are danger- 
ous... ”, was fittingly echoed by Preston Sturges in 
Sullivan’s Travels where Sullivan's valet sarcastically 
explains the butler’s sudden burst of social conscious- 
ness, “He reads books, Sir!” 

Apropos big screens, color, stereophonic sound, etc: 
“There is a point in development where it ceases to be 
true progress, in the marvelous handiwork of man, a 
point when progress, to remain a real advance, must 
change only slightly the direction of its line.” (Joseph 
Conrad) 

The return of the hanged man for his gold in Ku- 
leshev’s By The Law (a stark film certainly influenced 
by Greed) can perhaps be explained by Pascal’s dictum 
that the emotions very often have a logic of their own 
which reason itself cannot fathom. 

It is the vogue to resent Orson Welles for his “ego- 
ism” but I have never heard or read a denigration of 
his work by anyone who had, himself, done really 
notable work in the cinema. 

Is there not a parallel in Stroheim’s insistence on 
breaking the “rules’’ arrogantly set up by the fledgling 
cinema, in order to give expression to his daemon, with 
Beethoven crying out to a conductor who said his score 
was unplayable, “I don’t consider your lousy fiddles 
when the spirit comes over me!’’? 

The fuss about Baby Doll is a tempest in a coca-cola 
bottle. Expurgated (so it could get a Production Code 
seal) of the whole point of the play, 27 Wagons Full 
of Cotton, namely, the seduction (and pattern of future 
seductions to follow) of the cretin-wife, what's left in 
the film is a lot of noisy “beating about the bush” to 
compensate. And Carroll Baker is certainly no match 
for Maureen Stapleton in the part. As for its being 
“immoral”, it is kid stuff compared to half a gross of 
other films I could name. If immorality consists of 
making vice attractive it is, in fact, a Sunday School 
tract. (“We've had over 40 years of hysterical nonsense 
about alleged immorality in films and I defy anyone 
to name one film that received regular commercial dis- 
tribution that was immoral in intent, which is all that 
counts. Immorality gives a positive value to evil and 
a negative value to good, thus reversing normal values; 
in this sense it is perverse and pathological. Such a 
film could never be publicly shown anywhere.’’—from 
Sin and Cinema, a work in progress by this writer.) 

We are assured by one critic, apropos Around the 
World In 80 Days, that “the human race has never be- 
fore seen entertainment such as this” which, of course, 
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just about makes jerks of the creators of everything 
from The Iliad and Don Quixote to Potemkin and My 
Fair Lady. (In no other mediunr but films are such ir- 
responsible statements possible. Imagine a music, art 
or book critic stating its equivalent.) 

Eric Johnston, head of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, assures us in his foreword to the Museum of 
Modern Art’s “Report on the Film Library, 1941- 
1956”, of “the motion picture industry's belief in the 
importance and purposes of the Film Library .. . We 
in motion pictures certainly want American films to 
continue to be available for study through the Film 
Library . . . ” Which is, doubtless, why when only 
$20,000 was needed by the Film Library to preserve 
these films, the motion picture industry showed no in- 
terest and even, in fact, withdrew many of them from 
further circulation by the library? 

“Cook County Coroner Walter B. McCarron last 
week subpoenaed two suburban village officials and a 
theatre manager following the death of a nine-year-old 
boy as he was watching a horror double feature bill at 
the Lake Theatre, Oak Park, Ill. Stewart Cohan, 9, died 
of heart failure while watching the picture, Creeping 
Unknown double-billed with The Black Sleep.” (Vati- 
ety, Nov. 7, 1956) “We rarely ban pictures for young 
people in the U. S. In Europe I have found that Ameri- 
can-made pictures which children are permitted to see 
in the U. S. have this particular ‘for adults only’ re- 
striction. This cuts setiously into the theatre-going popu- 
lation.’” (Geoffrey Shurlock, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion’s Production Code Administrator, quoted in Vari- 
ety, Aug. 7, 1956) 

The word “glamour”, (from the Scottish ‘glamer” 
meaning magic, a corruption of the old English “gram- 
arye’’ meaning a charm or spell) frequently used in 
describing sexually attractive film stars, and Hollywood 
in general, derives from the Middle Ages, e.g., a spell 
which certain women were supposed to be able to cast 
on men, a power of bewitching that rendered the male 
sex organ “invisible” and even “intangible.” Two 
Dominican secret policemen of Pope Innocent VIII 
drew up a handbook (Malleus Malleficarum) to supple- 
ment the Papal Bull, Summa desiderantes (a tract 
against pathological sex phenomena). Their example 
of a man who, wishing to break off an affair with a 
girl, became the victim of a spell of ‘glamour’ cast 
over him by the unhappy lass in revenge (so he 
claimed), and of how he forced the girl to “break” 
the spell, reads like something out of Boccaccio.” (from 
Sin and Cinema) 

The discreetest and deftest portrayal of a bordello 
is in René Clair’s Les Grandes Manoeuvres; the most 
sordid and brutally pictured one is in the Mexican film, 
Raices. 

“As to censorship, as it has always been exercised, 
the immorality of the time has always been in direct 
ratio to the pressure against it applied. Pascal said it 
succinctly: “Qui veut faire l’ange, fait la béte.” (Sin 
and Cinema) 

“One of the earliest ‘Lubitsch touches’ in history 
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occurred when King Mark, Iseult’s husband, found 
her and Tristan sleeping together with the gallant 
knight’s sword between them. King Mark removed Tris. 
tan's sword, substituting his own—a most appropriate 
gesture when we recall the phallic symbolism of the 
sword. Lubitsch did a most amusing variation of this 
incident with canes in So This is Paris.” (Sin and 
Cinema) 

At one time or another I have heard, or read ot, 
almost every great film reviled by somebody, not to 
mention the percentage of just good ones similarly re- 
viled. It is far easier to say a picture stinks and be 
wrong, or even right, than to have the capacity to ap- 
preciate it and be right. 

In Memoriam: Ewald André Dupont, of cancer, in 
Hollywood — alone, penniless, forgotten — the screen’s 
most notable example of a one-film director—but what 
a film!—Variety. 

Recently one Ray Harryhausen sued an advertising 
agency for appropriating an idea allegedly submitted 
by him, 1.e., dancing cigarettes forming LSMFT in an 
animated film for Lucky Strike cigarettes. A quarter 
century ago Oskar Fischinger did such a film for the 
Manoli cigarette firm of Berlin. 

Freud greatly admired Bufiuel’s Un Chien Andalou 
and congratulated him on it. 

The true artist keeps restating the same theme, which 
obsesses him all his life, refining it, always seeking in 
it new depths and overtones. Thus: Stroheim, Lubitsch, 
Sternberg, Clair, Eisenstein, Pabst, Dreyer, etc. 

The fragment of von Sternberg’s lamentably un- 
completed I Claudius (with Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon and Flora Robson) shown at the last Edin- 
burgh Festival stirred everyone with its power and 
humanness in delineating historical figures. 

“I was overwhelmed,” said André Breton of Abel 
Gance’s recent experiments in Polyvision. ‘‘ A new way 
of looking at our time is in bud, a way that the scien- 
tists and philosophers are trying to discover, but which 
will not be realized till Abel Gance brings it to blos- 
som. I proclaim his genius and have given him a large 
place in my heart.” (Extract from a letter to Nelly 
Kaplan, collaboratrice of Abel Gance in Polyvision, 
utilizing the triptych screen). 

Eisenstein was once scheduled to make War and 
Peace. And, incredible to relate, Flaherty once consid- 
ered doing a film on pit mines. 

H. G. Clouzot’s next film, The Spies, will star Curt 
Jurgens, Michel Simon and Vera Clouzot (his wife, 
as an idiot deaf-mute) in an adaption of a Czech 
novel, “Midnight Patience”, set in an insane asylum. 
The film will have a special sound track of the cries 
and sounds of an asylum, and the shock ending (4 la 
Les Diaboliques) will be kept secret from the cast until 
the very end of the picture’s shooting. The plot: A 
group of international spies has itself individually com- 
mitted to an asylum which serves as an unsuspected 
base of their operations. Shades of Fritz Lang and 
Dr. Mabuse! 
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THE AMERICAN DREA 


(Continued from page 4) 


This was accomplished by the clever extension of the mater- 
nal instincts which cause Sondra to indulge in baby-talk to 
her lover. In the film, Sondra sees in Clyde the same emo- 
tional sensitivity which the audience has observed, and re- 
sponds accordingly and fully. By introducing the element of 
genuine passion (both physical and emotional) into the re- 
lationship, Stevens was able to characterize the girl in every 
other respect as Dreiser had intended. A Sondra redeemed 
by the capacity for emotion becomes a suitable love-object 
for any observer, and her careless assurance, indulgent selfish. 
ness, and frivolous superficiality emerge as supplementary assets 
—the natural attributes of wealth and position which audiences 
far less susceptible than Clyde Griffiths may envy and admire. 

The romantic aura which emerges from this new conception, 
instead of misinterpreting Dreiser's point of view, actually 
gives an added dimension to the theme. To the mythical ele- 
ments of the American dream which form the basis for 
Dreiser's tragedy—money and position, beauty and poise—- 
Stevens has added a modern aspiration: the Hollywood con- 
ception of romantic love. The symbol of success, in Stevens’ 
terms, has become Elizabeth Taylor in a Cadillac, and all that 
the image implies. The overwhelming soft-focus close-ups of 
Miss Taylor, lush and inviting, whispering ‘Tell Mama all” 
to a background of ecstatic violins, provide a form of con- 
crete imagery which Dreiser could scarcely have imagined. 
Here, unquestionably, is the full expression of the American 
dream: this must be the aspiration of every red-blooded Amer- 
ican boy. This image supplements the graphic symbolism of 
the film’s opening sequence, which introduces the leather- 
jacketed young man hitch-hiking along the open highway. 
Behind him, a billboard advertisement displays a voluptuous 
young girl idling aristocratically at an expensive Florida beach. 
On the road ahead, Miss Taylor in her yellow convertible 
speeds by without a glance, a figure too distant to approach, 
but one to stare after with intense yearning. The sound of 
a horn disturbs the reverie: it is an offer of a ride, but in 
a broken-down truck, driven by a genial illiterate. The boy 
stares at the truck, and hesitates significantly for a moment 
—a final, wistful look at the receding figure of the girl— 
then, reluctantly accepting his: fate, he climbs into the truck. 
In this fine, creative moment, Stevens establishes the theme 
which he orchestrates, with elaborate variations, for the re- 
mainder of the film. (The retention of this symbol is note- 
worthy. Clyde next sees Sondra during a visit to his rich rela- 
tives; they greet him with chill politeness, but Sondra, who 
enters unexpectedly, does not notice the boy who stares at her, 
entranced. Later, alone and friendless in the city, Clyde looks 
longingly through the iron rails of a fence at a party from 
which he is excluded, while a laughing Sondra, surrounded 
by attentive escorts, enters through the gate. Clyde does not 
meet Sondra until much later, when she discovers him dis- 
consolately playing billiards, a neglected guest at his uncle's 
party, and is attracted by his isolation.) 

In keeping with this point of view, Stevens subjects the 
factory girl, Roberta, to harsh lighting and discordant back- 


grounds, in deliberate contrast to tne vr 
Miss Taylor, felicitously observed in luxurious evening clothes 
at formal balls and Hawaiian dinner parties, receives the full 
advantage of the director’s technique, while Shelley Winters 
appears always in factory or maternity dress, at a dismal bar, 
in the balcony of a neighborhood movie theater, or in her 
depressingly shabby boarding house. This Roberta, harder and 
less attractive than Dreiser's creation, is consequently all the 
more unbearable to Stevens’ sensitive Clyde; but she retains 
a directness which, in a performance of great emotional force 
by Miss Winters, is not unsympathetic. (Women, in fact, 
tend to identify absolutely with Roberta, a circumstance which 
governs their response to the film.) The seduction scene, in 
which the girl's instinctive shyness adds to her open and re- 
sponsive sexuality, is played in a darkness which subdues 
the harshness of the situation. By emphasizing the sordid 
ugliness of the couple’s clandestine meetings (the lovers 
interrupted by a drunk at a dance hall, then by a suspicious 
policeman in a parked car), Stevens makes the sexual consum- 
mation, in the privacy of the girl’s room, seem inevitable and 
almost innocent. Later, when the sexual pleasure has been 
satisfied, the previously established atmcsphere reappears with 
additional impact as the impassive obstacle to the relation- 
ship. The contrast is most urgently expressed when the ball- 
room love scene, epitomizing the romantic appeal of Sondra, 
dissolves to Roberta’s dingy bedroom, where she waits to 
give a pathetic birthday party for Clyde. As the romantic 
strains of the ballroom orchestra fade into the tinny wailing 
of an organ on a late-hour radio program, the clash between 
Clyde’s two worlds is strikingly articulated. The vast amount 
of careful planning which has gone into the film is further 
exemplified by the contrast in technique between these scenes: 
the overwhelming close-ups expressing the complete emotional 
release of Clyde’s love for Sondra are followed by a daring 
one-take scene in which Roberta, her back to a distant camera 
(which seems to have withdrawn to an objective vantage 
point to emphasize the stifling repression of the atmosphere), 
reveals to a helpless Clyde the consequences of their intimacy. 


These worlds represent, to Clyde, everything toward which 
he has been taught by his environment to aspire, as opposed 
to the fate for which, by class and situation, he is foredoomed. 
It is his incapacity to choose between these worlds, or to act 
decisively to obtain either one or the other, which forms the 
ironic point of the novel. The problem presented by Roberta, 
with her determined insistence upon marriage, is actually in- 
soluble, for Clyde's relationship with Sondra (though made 
to appear more possible by a startling scene in which Sondra’s 
condescending father, taken aback by Clyde’s acute honesty 
about his background, smugly gives the boy his reserved ap- 
proval) is clearly a socially precarious one which could not 
withstand the advent of Roberta. Trapped in this conflict (for 
which society, with its sexual restrictions and Horatio Alger 
aspirations, is clearly to blame), Clyde can contemplate only 
murder as an alternative to flight, but he is quite incapable 
of either act. Stevens expresses this irresolution dramatically 
in the fine scene on the lake, when Clyde, realizing his in- 
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ability to act, tells Roberta in a sudden rush of relieved emo- 
tion that he will do his best for het? only to hear her bluntly 
and brutally speak of their future life in a manner which, 
to him, is wholly unbearable. 


Stevens” first serious error in judgment cccurs in his treat- 
ment of the drowning, when, after showing Roberta accident- 
ally upset the boat, the camera tactfully withdraws to a distant 
shore and watches a terrified Clyde emerge from the water 
alone. It would perhaps be impossible for the camera to 
record the actual drowning as written (when Clyde, in a 
turmoil of emotions, wants to help Roberta, but inevitably 
hesitates) ; but Stevens’ abrupt disengagement is not the most 
courageous solution. The subsequent scenes sustain an eloquent 
atmosphere of doom through Clyde's poignant separation from 
the maternal Sondra and his abortive attempt at flight, until 
the moment of arrest. 


It is in the final scenes, through Clyde’s trial and the sub- 
sequent spiritual anguish which precedes his execution, that 
Stevens most questionably departs from his text, and even 
here his approach can be justified. When Clyde is remanded 
for trial, Dreiser embarks upon a new theme, and investigates 
in fascinating detail the complex political motivations of both 
prosecution and defense, the avid blood-lust of the sensation- 
hungry public (worked into a frenzy by the revelation of 
Roberta’s agonizing letters), and the morally righteous vindic- 
tiveness of the stern suburban jury. This long episode, one of 
the most interesting sections of the novel, is dramatically anti- 
climactic in terms of the story proper, but it is aesthetically 
justified as the culmination of Dreiser's thesis. After the trial, 
however, Dreiser lingers for almost a hundred pages in the 
death-house, bringing the still impressionable Clyde to the 
edge of a mystical spiritual regeneration under the influence of 
a religious zealot. Yet Clyde, even in the shadow of the death- 
house’ and heartily desiring spiritual salvation, can never 
quite bring himself to believe that he is as completely guilty 
as everyone seems to think; and it is as an innocent victim 
of circumstance (or, more aptly, of deterministic fate) that 
he finally dies. 


Interesting as this lengthy conclusion is, it fails as drama, 
and Stevens cannot be criticized for shortening the text. In 
the film, as proportioned, the trial follows the dramatic 
climax, and it must be dispensed with quickly in order to 
conclude the film without lessening the emotional impact. 
It is regrettable that this foreshortening was necessary, and 
that Stevens could not investigate a few of the details of 
Clyde's defense (which offered a reasonable chance for tech- 
nical acquittal, but was spoiled by Clyde’s weak demeanor on 
the witness stand and the overwhelmingly adverse sentiment 
against the nature of the crime); for the trial scene, as it 
stands in the film, must be considered a serious flaw. Stevens 
compressed the reasons for conviction into two over-simplified 
elements: a hopelessly negligible defense, which incredibly 
admits the plan to murder Roberta, and the flamboyantly 
theatrical exaggeration of the case for the prosecution. (The 
district attorney, over-played by Raymond Burr, emerges as 
the prototype of the unbelievable lawyers in Hollywood's 
long tradition of unconvincing trials.) Clyde's conviction, 
as presented here, seems too inevitable and totally unjust, 
and the following censor-dictated scene—in which a priest 
apparently convinces Clyde of his moral guilt by forcing the 
admission that, when he could have saved Roberta, he was 
actually thinking of his love for Sondra—is far too pat an 
explanation to justify the execution. Stevens, although con- 
sistent in his sympathy for Clyde, obviously did not dare to 
end the film on a note of social criticism by implying that a 
man whose plan for murder resulted in a girl’s death could 
be both legally and morally innocent. Fortunately, he does 
not dwell on the point, which nevertheless emerges as the 
film's greatest flaw. The director concentrates his emphasis, 
instead, on the personal tragedy of Clyde's romance with 
Sondra, whose death-house visit is a scene of dubious probabil- 
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ity but undeniable cinematic effectiveness. When Clyde finally 
walks toward his doom (a moment made notable by another 
inmate’s cynical “I'll be seeing you,” a remark which elicits 
exactly the right audience response), his horizon is visualized 
in an enormous close-up evoking the romantic incarnation 
of the beautiful Sondra, the dream-image of thwarted adoles- 
cence. 


THE LEGENDARY HERO: 
AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


The conflict in Shane is one of change and growth on the 
Western frontier: the pioneering cattle men, fighting to re- 
tain the laws and properties they had won for themselves, 
opposed to the encroaching farmers, backed by the govern- 
ment in their efforts to tame the frontier by bringing houses, 
crops, fences, and the imminent railroad. In A. B. Guthrie, Jr.’s 
literate script, both sides enforce their claims with cogent 
arguments, but the farmers, representing the new spirit of 
expansion and consolidation, must inevitably triumph over 
the obstacles presented by the old outlaw code no longer 
necessary in the settled land. The point of view is expressed 
by a farmer's son of twelve, to whom the opposition of the 
cattle men automatically brands their side as “‘enemy’’, and to 
this boy the hero, Shane, assumes heroic proportions. 

Shane is a representative of the Old West, a gunman who 
has killed too often and realizes that his time is past. An 
unnecessary figure in this new civilization, he shares identi- 
fication with the older cattle baron, another fighter from a 
more heroic epoch; but, weary and isolated in the already- 
changed frontier, he chooses to side with the new forces 
in an attempt to forge a place for himself in the growing town 
which symbolizes the new tradition. To the child, romantic 
and idealistic, it is the outlaw spirit of Shane which is most 
attractive; failing to recognize the bond between Shane and 
the enemy, he sees in him a Robin Hood figure, the outlaw 
who kills and destroys for the benefit of the struggling 
farmers. The temporary balance of power, which gives the 
ruling cattle baron the controlling force and momentarily 
threatens the survival of the farmers at the time of Shane's 
appearance, gives the figure of the outlaw his great influence 
over the child. The boy, obviously too young to comprehend 
the interplay of social forces inherent in the situation, sees 
only that Shane sides with the minority, and cannot realize 
that it is the cattle man, fighting his last battle against over- 
whelming odds, who is the truly heroic figure in the romantic 
tradition of the child’s imagination. 

It is this creative framework which gives Shane its depth. 
Using the boy as a catalyst, Stevens imparts to the characters 
and their environment a level of meaning beyond their ordi- 
nary schematic plane. The outlaw, always a striking figure 
in a Western romance, here assumes added force as the last 
representative of his genre. The farmer father, stolid and 
likable, and the plain and reticent wife become symbols of 
security and dogged respectability. The cattle baron, sitting 
astride his horse, his strong profile silhouetted against a 
clear night sky, conjures evocative images of great achieve- 
ments and forgotten glory. The hired killer, deadly in his 
quiet calm, emerges as a symbol of malignant evil outside the 
pale of the social forces involved—a figure who must be de- 
liberately exterminated if any form of life is to survive. Over- 
shadowing the characters is the image of the town, a sparse 
group of wooden buildings in the center of a desolate plain, 
bordered on all sides by the forbidding mountain ranges, 
their snowcaps emphasizing the isolation of this society and 
its struggle. The town, in this context, acquires a symbolic 
connotation: this is Everytown of its period, and its struggle 
to survive and grow epitomizes the social changes which 
bring civilization to the American frontier. Stevens describes 
the town with its surrounding farms and ranches in loving 
detail: the creek is permanently placed as it flows from the 
mountain; the clear, dark sky consistently conveys the im- 
pression of altitude; the farms are located in precise relation 


to the town and the mountain pass; the cemetery on the hill 
overlooking the town is symbolically related to the overall 
environment. This remarkable geographical presentation of 
an area gives Shane a physical texture which is unique in 
Western films. 

The combination of realistically observed detail and roman- 
tically idealized images clearly indicates Stevens’ ambitious 
aim to create an anamorphosis of the Western legend. In 
this wholly believable physical world, the director has com- 
pressed the traditional elements of the Western genre into 
a symbolic frame which gives a new dimension to the theme 
of the changing frontier. By concentrating on the realistic 
daily lives of the valley's inhabitants, Stevens imparts a distinc- 
tive new meaning to the necessary violence which sometimes 
disrupts these lives. Guns are no longer casual objects, but— 
as emphasized by an amplified sound track—grim instruments 
of destruction which threaten the status quo. The cold, deliber- 
ate murder of one of the farmers thus assumes social im- 
portance, and it is followed by an astonishing funeral sequence 
with all the neighbors present to mourn. For almost the first 
time in a Western film, human life is not presented as cheap, 
but as a possession of value and importance to the entire 
community. In this closely-knit society, the final violence by 
Shane, however justified by its need, can neither be accepted 
nor condoned. This context contributes a somber inevitability 
to the classic ending, as Shane, once again the outcast, rides 
into the sunset, and the impressionable boy, at last on the 
threshold of maturity, recognizing against his will the failure 
of his hero to justify his idealistic legend, still clings mourn- 
fully to his last great dream by calling after the gallant depart- 
ing figure to return. 


If Shane sometimes falters, in the inadequate realization 
of its hero and the mistaken emphasis on two convulsively 
staged fight scenes, it succeeds admirably in all other respects. 
Alan Ladd, although incapable of fulfilling Stevens’ gigantic 
conception of the role, is the right physical type for Shane— 
slight in stature, soft-spoken in manner, a fresh and original 
type of Western hero. As the wife, Jean Arthur seems some- 
times out of place, but she skillfully contributes to the ideali- 
zation of the hero by her muted approach; and in her un- 
erringly-timed final scene—bravely extending her hand in a 
friendly farewell to the man she will not admit she loves— 
she is superb. The other actors are ideally placed, from 
Brandon de Wilde’s emotional playing of the child to Jack 
Palance’s creative interpretation of the killer. Shane, a per- 
fectly molded film in terms of timing and composition, takes 
a major place in Stevens’ development, not as an advance 
over A Place in the Sun, but as a complete achievement in a 
Separate creative area. 


MULTIPLICITY AND THE DYNAMO 


Giant succeeds in being entertaining for almost three and a 
half hours—in itself a considerable achievement. Stevens 
manages this by dividing his film into three sections, each 
built to a strong climax, and by manipulating the leisurely 
plot elements into a series of interesting incidents. Although 
the film is handicapped by damaging weaknesses in its materi- 
al (the plot is scrupulously adapted from Edna Ferber’s slick- 
Magazine-type novel), Stevens has created a drama of far 
greater significance than its source would indicate. Giant has 
the structure of an epic, and the nature of its attempt demands 
both serious consideration and respect. 


If Giant does not always achieve its high aim, this is be- 
cause its characters are not conceived in sufficiently heroic 
terms. The film is weakest in its Gone with the Wind-like 
sequences of family chronology and domestic incident, and 
in a forced attempt to impart a stature to its central character 
in the final scene. Yet the Benedicts of Reata, if they never 
achieve the stature which their function requires, neverthe- 
less emerge as significant examples of peculiarly American 
types. The Maryland belle, fighting to retain her liberal at- 


titudes and zealously asserting the rights of feminism in a 
unique and outdated aristocratic culture, is an interesting 
illustration of the modern woman; while her dogmatic hus- 
band, as imposing in his physical proportions as in his in- 
herited position, symbolizes the feudal cattle baron in his 
final incarnation, clinging to the traditions of a bygone era 
in a world which no longer recognizes his supremacy. The 
problems of this couple do not epitomize the growth or even 
the decay of a way of life, but they provide a reasonable and 
acceptable framework for a production designed to evoke the 
pattern of changing forces in a modern world. 

The dominant figure in Giant, and its true hero, is the out- 
sider who observes this social pattern and determines to 
change its structure. It is through the eyes of Jett Rink that 
the Benedicts acquire their significance, for to him, function- 
ing to the audience as the catalyst, these figures represent 
his ultimate aspirations. Once again the symbol becomes 
Elizabeth Taylor in a Cadillac, coupled now with the power 
derived from generations of wealth and traditon and half a 
million acres of land. This role is fortunately played by the 
late James Dean, the actor best capable of conveying the in- 
articulate yearning and intensity of the outcast American 
youth, and through his interpretation the saga of the Benedicts 
acquires an unexpected mythical imagery. Hovering about the 
outskirts of the story, but dominating each crucial episode, 
Dean is presented in a deliberately muted and elliptical 
manner which adds to his effectiveness, and increases the 
impact of both the role and the film. Observing the action 
from the sidelines, standing beside a car or horse, his face 
in shadow, moving slowly and sensually, the actor suggests 
the suppressed energy of a dynamo in suspension, constantly 
overshadowing the action, ready to explode into raw emotional 
fury when the moment is prepared. The character has the 
potentialities of tragedy in his admirable struggle for a 
power which he is temperamentally incapable of realizing, 
and in this carefully designed performance his destruction, a 
maudlin outcry against the fates which have placed his aspira- 
tions beyond his grasp, has a kind of epic grandeur. 

With this performance to keynote his conception, Stevens 
has scaled his production along classic lines. The film has 
the rhythm and sweep of an epic which the plot does not 
always justify. Beginning with the romantic impression of a 
Maryland fox hunt, and an intoxicating love scene among 
the magnolias (given an appropriately ironic tone by the 
heroine's light refusal to part in the moonlight: “It would 
be just too touching”), Stevens concludes his introductory 
scenes on a portentous note, allowing pensive close-ups to 
imply significant consequences from the silent union of the 
lovers. From the moment of the couple's arrival at their Texas 
ranch, Stevens relegates plot to the background in order to 
concentrate on atmosphere. The distance shots of the barren 
plains, long columns of dust streaking behind a speeding 
automobile, a monstrous Gothic mansion isolated in the 
desolate wilderness, constant references to the driving wind 
and scorching sun, all combine to create an environment which 
is entirely accurate. Equally perceptive are the details of dif- 
ferentiation between social and managerial conduct, given 
a curious individuality by the status of Mexican laborers in 
the ranch area and the formidable distance barriers which 
separate equals of the ruling classes. A fine sequence showing 
a welcoming barbecue for the new bride, notable for the 
accuracy of its representation of drawls and manners, subtly 
suggests the levels of democratic acceptance of the nouveaux 
riches (the oil millionaires) and the established families (the 
cattle barons, who would themselves have a nouveaux quality 
in more Eastern areas), and pointedly indicates the social 
barriers which ignore the Mexican servants (‘never be too 
gracious with these people—they don’t understand”) and 
ostracize the impoverished working man (vividly indicated 
by views of Jett Rink watching the gathering, his expression 
a mixture of envy and contempt). The first third of the film 
introduces each major aspect of the plot by implication, but 
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concentrates its emphasis on the natural elements of the en- 
vironment and the social conventiogs of its inhabitants. The 
section builds methodically to its climax, which emerges as 
the finest sequence in the film. This begins with a quiet 
scene (brilliantly played in a single long camera set-up) in 
which the ruling ranchers, gathered with their legal and 
financial advisers for the funeral of Benedict's sister, reveal 
to Jett Rink his unexpected inheritance of a small plot of 
ground. Treating him with jovial condescension, they offer 
to pay him twice the value of the property, and are startled 
by the exultant intensity of his refusal. As Rink departs, on 
a note of ominous vindictiveness toward his “‘benefactor’’, he 
overhears a comment on the priceless value of land which 
adds to his feeling of excitement. The scene dissolves to a 
shot of Rink exultantly measuring the borders of his land, 
a triumphant figure silhouetted against the sunset, counting 
off his measurements with long, proud strides, then pausing 
to climb to the top of a windmill to survey his property in an 
ecstasy of possession. This memorable scene illustrates the 
ambition of the effects toward which Stevens aims in Giant, 
and its complete success is a major directorial achievement. 

Part two is concerned with threats to the extant system, 
in marital disagreements, a movement to reform the condi- 
tions of the Mexican laborers, and primarily in the ominous 
efforts of Jett Rink to disrupt the social organism by drilling 
a wildcat oil well on his adjoining property. By concentrat- 
ing on the pumping drill, cross-cutting from disturbing family 
scenes to increasingly urgent action at the well, Stevens 
orchestrates this central section of his film toward an over- 
whelming crescendo at the inevitable gusher and Rink’s bi- 


CAROL REED IN THE 
CONTEXT OF HIS TIME 


{Continued from page 14) 

bodily presences of his three stars: Burt Lancaster, Gina 
Lollobrigida, and Tony Curtis. However, despite Reed’s 
imaginative groupings and camera set-ups, the film 
founders on the emotional blocks of a hackneyed love 
triangle. Except, for Lancaster, who is perfectly cast 
and gives a competent performance, the acting in Tra- 
peze is far weaker than that in any of Reed's post- 
war films. 

Despite its artistic failure, Trapeze proves that Reed’s 
technique can be harnessed for popular entertainment 
and big grosses, and as such, constitutes his introduction 
to the big Hollywood studios. Since the death of Alex- 
ander Korda, the declining international prestige of 
the British film industry has become a hard fact. With 
the departure of Reed, David Lean, and Alexander 
Mackendrick to America, there is the temptation to 
write off the British cinema as a creative force. 

Reed has reached a pivotal moment in his career. His 
cosmopolitanism and consummate technique could make 
him a significant force in American films. His skill with 
actors gives him some of the professional advantages 
of a Kazan, a Wyler, or a Cukor. His flair for controlled 
tealism which enables him to exploit natural locations 
without letting them exploit him could impress some of 
the independent companies that have been straying 
from Hollywood backdrops. In view of the magnitude 
of Reed’s post-war achievements, his presence in this 
country will present an interesting challenge to the 
artistic intentions of American producers. 

—ANDREW SARRIS 
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zarre intrusion on the complacent Benedicts. Stevens’ han- 
dling of this episode is so logical that it appears mechanical, 
but the deliberate pounding at the well emerges as the 
primary factor in giving Giant its epic scope. From this peak 
of interest (actually the culmination of the driving force to 
build), the final, and unfortunately the weakest, section of 
the film is devoted to destruction of the accomplished organ- 
ism. The fabulously successful Rink, finding his achievement 
incomplete, embarks on a deliberately self-destructive course; 
while the new generation of the Benedict family dissolves 
into contradictory projects. The son marries a Mexican girl, 
and becomes a doctor devoted to renovating the Mexican 
village (deliberately abolishing the class distinction which 
has given his family beth its wealth and its social position), 
The culmination of this situation parallels the fall of Rink 
in an epic debacle at the ostentatious opening of a new air- 
port, when the overtones of race prejudice—a carry-over 
from the older tradition of both Benedict and Rink—cause 
both to fall from grace in the eyes of a newer, more liberal 
and experimental generation. This unconventional treatment 
of the prejudice theme gives an unusual, and not entirely 
satisfactory, ending to the film. Other sequences, however, are 
treated with more authority. The military funeral of the 
young Mexican boy who should have inherited the Benedict 
ranch is distinguished by the unexpected image of a small 
child, too young to comprehend the meaning of the funeral, 
playing a solitary game while others mourn. Stevens’ deliber- 
ate vulgarization of the oil-rich Texans is strikingly expressed 
in an imaginative sequence before the huge banquet, when, 
to the accompaniment of a raging cyclone, an old-time rancher 
corrals his expensive guests as if they were a herd of cattle. 
An additional element of the plot, concerning the relationship 
of the Benedicts’ daughter (very well played by Carroll 
Baker) and Jett Rink, is skillfully condensed into a fine, 
literate night club conversation, and a memorable close-up 
of the girl, her face half hidden in a doorway, as she watches 
her debauched lover make his final despairing, cathartic 
speech to an abandoned banquet hall. This precisely edited 
scene provides Giant's final, and highly effective, climax. The 
remaining scenes, including an elaborate fight sequence 
derived from Shane, serve as an epilogue. This conclusion, 
which is somewhat anti-climatic, at first seems unnecessary; 
but it is ultimately justified. When the weary grandmother, 
reflecting on the fates of her children, quietly announces 
that “‘all you can do is raise them—you can’t live their lives 
for them,” this rather obvious remark, coming at the end of 
a long and absorbing film, suddenly assumes significance. As 
a reminder that this story has a distinct relation to life, com- 
plex and unsatisfactory as living can be, the thought im- 
presses by sheer weight and scope, and concludes the film on 
a reflective note which is necessary to Stevens’ epic conception. 


STYLISTIC ORIGINS 


There is little in George Stevens’ early career to suggest 
either the extent of his ambitions or the complexity of his 
eventual technique. The haphazard and formless pattern of 
his early films presents a clear picture of an immature young 
man struggling for success in an industry devoted to com- 
merce before art. Stevens was born in California in 1905, the 
son of a touring Shakespearian actor. From the age of five, he 
appeared in juvenile roles on the stage, and served for a time 
as stage manager. When his parents went to Hollywood in 
1921, the sixteen-year-old Stevens found a job as a cameraman. 
For the next eight years he worked behind the scenes on two- 
reel comedies, sometimes as a “gag” writer, occasionally di- 
recting Laurel and Hardy shorts. Stevens learned to shoot “off 
the cuff’, at an absolute minimum of expense, and to think 
rapidly and work with precision. This early training had an 
interesting final effect, for Stevens is now one of the slowest 
and most expensive directors in the industry, insisting on @ 
maximum number of camera set-ups, months of editing, and 
ample shooting time to prepare every effect in his script. 


£ 
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In 1929, Stevens was signed by Hal Roach to direct a series 
of “custard pie’ shorts and occasional minor features. His 
first accredited full-length directorial effort was, typically 
enough, Cohens and Kellys in Trouble, made for Universal 
in 1933. This was followed by a series of R.K.O. films: 
Bachelor Bait (1934), a Stuart Erwin farce emphasizing 
quaint sentiment, and Kentucky Kernels and The Nitwits, 
two vehicles for Bert Wheeler and Robert Woolsey, a vaude- 
ville team forced to tone down their routines for censorship 
purposes, who accordingly had little success in their new 
medium. The only film of this period at all worthy of com- 
ment is Laddie (1935), a shy rustic comedy based on the 
children’s story by Gene Stratton Porter. The plot, dealing 
with the joys of farming and the rewards of honest labor, 
had no relation to reality, but Stevens, working with a C- 
picture budget and an undistinguished cast, contributed a 
certain amount of gentle charm. The film attracted no atten- 
tion, however, and it was not until the release of Alice Adams, 
later that year, that Stevens was accorded his first critical 
recognition. 


Booth Tarkington’s Pulitzer Prize novel (previously filmed 
as a silent with Florence Vidor) relates the story of a poor 
but noble young girl whose fairy-tale romance with a rich and 
handsome Prince Charming is spoiled by her eccentric family, 
whom she views with a mixture of affection and shame. The 
emphasis is not on the romance but on the savage satire, 
coupling elements of embarrassment and humiliation with a 
distinct exaggeration of social discriminations, a treatment 
fashionable in its day and highly applicable to the depression 
era of the mid-thirties. Stevens was only accidentally selected 
for the film. As the story goes, Katharine Hepburn, then an 
Academy Award winner and the reigning queen of the R.K.O. 
lot, was anxious to do the picture but could find no interested 
director. Hearing that Stevens was enthusiastic about the 
project, she agreed to accept him as a last resort. Stevens 
later claimed that he had never read Alice Adams until he 
met Miss Hepburn, but was eager to direct anything which 
would lift him out of his low-budget-farce routine. The in- 
cident had fortunate consequences, for Alice Adams emerged 
as a respectable film which several critics selected as one of 
the year’s best. Much of its success is due to Miss Hepburn, 
whose playing captures exactly the right combination of charm, 
pathos, and nervous intensity; but Stevens, working for the 
first time with the type of sentimental emotion at which he 
was later to excel, contributed much toward the film’s effec- 
tiveness. Technically the film is awkward, and directed with- 
out conscious style, but its key scenes are ably devised to con- 
vey the desired emotional effect—notably the famous dinner 
party sequence, when the overly anxious girl’s attempts to 
present her family as “respectable’’ and “nice” result in dis- 
aster; the girl’s anguished animation, as she tries to ignore 
the debacle, creates a dissonant contrast in an otherwise con- 
ventional situation which makes the scene a memorable one. 


Alice Adams established the youthful Stevens (at thirty, he 
was described as the youngest important director in Holly- 
wood) as a “star” director, if not as an artist. His next films, 
routine commercial vehicles for prominent players, did nothing 
to advance his reputation: Annie Oakley was mildly senti- 
mental farce, and Quality Street, a pathetic adaptation of the 
Barrie play, was one of Miss Hepburn’s worst failures at 
this temporary low point in her career. Swing Time, a con- 
ventional Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers musical, employed the 
same pseudo-sophisticated low-comedy routines of Helen 
Broderick and Eric Blore which had marred the earlier Top 
Hat. Stevens subsequently directed both Astaire and Miss 
Rogers after their professional divorce. The Astaire vehicle, 
A Damsel in Distress (1937), with Joan Fontaine as a new 
leading lady, was a disaster, and Stevens’ last attempt at a 
musical. Miss Rogers’ film, however, was considerably better, 


and merited the first critical praise Stevens received since 
Alice Adams. 


CONSOLIDATION 
Vivacious Lady (the first film which Stevens personally pro- 
duced) fit into the madcap comedy tradition previously estab- 
lished by McCarey, La Cava, and Capra. Coming near the 
end of the series, it was recognized as derivative, and con- 
siderably less adept than the early accomplishments in the 
genre, but it was amusing enough to attract attention. The 
story concerned a college professor (James Stewart) who 
marries a chorus girl and encounters difficulties in introduc- 
ing her to his family. The gangling mannerisms of the young 
Stewart (the conventional Capra hero) were not as yet famil- 
iar, and Stevens used the tart personality of Miss Rogers as 
a tempering device in the way that Capra employed Jean 
Arthur. Vivacious Lady was somewhat heavy-handed as farce, 
with its comic situations established in too elaborate a manner, 
but it benefited from an agreeable lack of pretension. It was 
followed by Gunga Din (1939), Stevens’ first great commercial 
success. In a year noted for the high quality of its products, 
Stevens was generally ignored by the critics, but his spectacu- 
lar farcical melodrama, alternating broad slapstick with wild 
adventure, was recognized by the public as a classic of its 
type. Absurd from an artistic standpoint, Gunga Din, which 
followed the Bengal Lancer-Beau Geste tradition and bore no 
resemblance to Stevens’ previous work, was a surprisingly 
sustained example of juvenile entertainment, made with com- 
mendable professional skill. 
Gunga Din consolidated Stevens’ commercial reputation, and 
enabled him to choose his own subjects with complete free- 
dom. Accordingly, he now determined to concentrate on att, 
in an attempt to gain a critical recognition commensurate 
with his hard-earned commercial status. His next film, Vigil 
in the Night, was an ill-advised change of pace; this somber 
adaptation of A. J. Cronin’s novel about a self-sacrificing nurse 
who assumes responsibility for a patient's death, actually 
caused by the carelessness of her selfish sister, was a techni- 
cally accomplished production, but its subject was too serious 
to overcome the contrivance of the melodramatic plot. With 
Penny Serenade, however, Stevens finally achieved the suc- 
cess he craved. This was a sentimental drama, conceived on a 
small but intensely emotional scale, starring two of the more 
popular players of the day, Irene Dunne and Cary Grant. 
Using a measured flashback technique, Stevens begins his 
story as sexual romance of unusual reality and physical 
urgency, then alters the tone midway to focus on the emotion- 
al problems of the sophisticated, childless couple, who decide 
to adopt a baby despite the hardships brought about by the 
depression. The careful development of the early part of the 
story, bringing sympathy and conviction to the characteriza- 
tions, enables the director to successfully cope with an apall- 
ing series of calamities in the final reels. (The adoption agency 
threatens to take back the child, the father emotionally begs 
the judge to let them keep their little girl, the child suddenly 
dies, the anguished couple decide to separate, a new baby 
inspires a last-minute reconciliation, etc.) This tear-jerking 
material is dubious at best, but Stevens, by absolute control 
of his emotional effects, succeeds in making it moving and 
acceptable on its own terms. Penny Serenade emerges as a 
triumph of form over content, and the assurance of Stevens’ 
technique was widely acclaimed. In this film, Stevens exhibits 
a distinctive personal style, marred by excessive sentimentality 
and ponderous symbolism (in the Leo McCarey Make Way 
for Tomorrow school), but notable for its unconventional 
handling of romance, a careful attention to small details of 
conversation and behavior, the perfect timing of dialogue, and 
an instinctive restraint which enables the director to cut a 
highly charged emotional scene at the exact moment before 
its impact descends into bathos. Penny Serenade contains the 
first effective use of Stevens’ enlarged close-up technique 
(the effects at this stage foreshortened by cuts instead of lap 
dissolves), and introduces his skilled application of the 
moving camera (circling around rooms and corridors, gliding 
up fights of stairs) as a lead into precise but unconventional 
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it was a notable achievement in 


idlin aspects of its plot, and deserves its im- 


Stevens careet 


STEVENS, CAPRA AND STURGES 
As an acknowledged stylist, Stever iow entered into a 
fruitful period of expe ntatien, working with unlimitea 
production b | players, and ail the technical 
f ilities of the major studios at his disposal. If no significant 
1 fre us next projects, they neverthe- 
ess gat m needed experience and a new realization of 
ties and limitations. Woman of the Year (1942), 
edy » Kat Hepburn and 
Tracy, was highly amusing in its early scenes of 
yphisticatcd reparte intriguing in the dramatic contrast be- 
tween an intelligent, politically-motivated career woman and 
a tough sp repor 1 ultimately disappointing in the 
t il unhappiness. A final 


oine struggles with a mechanized kitch- 


en in an attempt to ve her domesticity, was played for 


spontaneous slapstick but edited with elaborate calculation 


for a deadly result; this disastrous episode ruins the conclusion 


and diminishes the impact of the film. The total failure of 


ms ainstincts in the area 


comedy proves fatal to The 


f the Town motley conglomeration of farce and so- 
cial significance which leans heavily on the already outdated 
Capra. The script, by Sidney Buchman and Irwin Shaw, com- 
bines the character of the innocent radical (incongruously 


played by Cary Grant) with the blundering sincerity of a 


lawyer divorced from human contacts (a curiously cast Ronald 


Colman), and mixes melod 1d satire in uneven and un- 


successful proportions. Stevens begins with an exciting jail 
break, shifts to a contrived and humorless farcical sequence in 
which heroine Jean Arthur desperately tries to conceal the 
escaped convict from the suspicious professor (a scene replete 
with gpening and closing doors and triple-take acting), and 
then mercifully slows the pace for a series of quiet conversa- 
tions between the principals, in which the previously exagger- 
ated characterizations gradually assume an unexpected charm. 
(One notable love scene, well played in alternating close-ups, 


builds an engaging emotiona ct from a_ brightly-written 
debate between Grant and thur concerning the doubtful 
romantic possibilities of the name Leopold.) In the end, the 


action degenerates into chase melodrama played for unprovoked 
comedy, and an appalling Capra climax in which the professor 
actively advances his legal theories by defying a lynch mob 
and saving the innocent man. This curious film, largely de- 
rivative in both script and direction, suffers from contrast 
with the originality of Preston Sturges’ comedies of the same 
period, and conclusively proves that the Capra mantle, to 
which Stevens may have aspired, was well beyond his range. 

The relative failure of these comedies may have inspired 
The More the Merrier, a film which indicates Stevens’: willful 
determination to succeed in the farcical genre. Borrowing the 
topical (and already familiar) subject of the Washington 
housing shortage, Stevens approached the script as a directorial 
exercise to which he could apply a wide variety of comic 
devices and technical effects. Despite the mechanical nature 
of this exhibit, the film is for the most part cleverly sustained, 
and given a needed ballast by the warm comic personality of 
its star, Jean Arthur, and the appropriate supporting presences 
of Charles Coburn and Joel McCrea as the unwelcome lodgers. 
The More the Merrier begins with an unnecessarily slow ex- 
position of wartime Washington, then develops a rapid pace 
which is capped by the famous time-clock sequence, a minute 


schedule prepared by the efficient career girl for her first 
boarder, which results in chaos when Coburn finds himself 
locked in the hall without his pants. This widely admired 
sequence (which unfortunately becomes forced before its con- 
clusion) was appreciated for its obvious implication of human- 
ization, a theme which attained 
great popularity during the war years. Stevens liked the idea 


ity triumphant over m 
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well enough to repeat the sequence later in the film, with a 
second lodger to vary the rhythm in an attempt to compensate 
for the natural lessening of humor through repetition. Here, 
however, the director's tact comes into focus, for the scene is 
interrupted at the precise moment before it becomes tedious, 
and the sensible and amusing conversation which follows 
provides a welcome change of pace. A note of setutimentality 
gives the proper shading to the subsequent scenes, which 
develop pleasantly toward the memorable “wandering hands” 
sequence which climaxes the comedy. In a long and meaning- 
less conversation, expertly managed in a single take, the 
increasingly nervous heroine tries to ccpe with an ardent 
seducer, while their aggressively amorous behavior graphically 
contradicts the casual redundancy of the dialogue. Clearly a 
“director's effect’’, this scene was primarily responsible for 
Stevens’ selection by the New York Film Critics as best di- 
rector of 1943, and subsequently proved influential to other 
directors. (Hitchcock’s telephone love scene in Notorious and 
Kazan’s seduction scene in Baby Doll both owe a debt to 
Stevens’ original conception.) 


PRELUDE AND INTERMISSION 


After The More the Merrier, Stevens entered the armed 
forces as a major, and subsequently advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel while serving with a special motion picture 
unit assigned to photograph the activities of the Sixth Army 
for the National Archives. The war years had a maturing 
effect on a number of important directors—Wyler, Huston, 
and Reed emerged from military service to attempt their 
most ambitious projects. For Stevens, the change proved cru- 
cial. Previously a clever, experimental, essentially minor com- 
mercial director, he emerged from the war with the conscious 
attitude—and, surprisingly, with the revised technique—of 
a major artist. 

Stevens’ first post-war film, I Remember Mama, subtly sug- 
gests the change. A quiet, nostalgic adaptation of John Van 
Druten’s popular play, the film was not released until 1948, 
when the cinema was laboring under the impact of neo-real- 
ism, with its advanced social consciousness and emphasis on 
theme instead of technique. In this climate, Stevens’ work 
seemed insignificant, although critics, giving the director his 
due, applauded his balanced style and the tactful evocation of 
a sentimental mood. I Remember Mama was, however, a better 
film than its reception indicated, and, in the light of Stevens’ 
later style, it looms as an important achievement deserving 
some analysis. Stevens scrupulously follows.the episodic frame 
of the play, at the expense of a developmental structure, but 
within this context he builds to a series of fine emotional 
crises. The San Francisco fog serves as an acceptable conven- 
tion for the flashbacks, narrated by the ambitious daughter of 
a poor Norwegian immigrant family. Centering on the strong 
figure of the inother (given warm conviction by Irene Dunne’s 
fine performance), the film recounts a number of small domes- 
tic incidents: the marriage of a spinster aunt, the illness of 
the youngest daughter, the death of the barbarous “black Nor- 
wegian” uncle, all skillfully unified by the sub-plot of the 
maturing narrator who gradually begins to appreciate her 
environment. The film is only incidentally a comedy, relying 
for humor entirely on the script and its accomplished inter- 
pretation instead of the usual comic directorial effects. Stevens’ 
technique is consistently serious, concentrating on the evoca- 
tion of place and period, and building deliberately to the 
carefully placed emotional climaxes of the script. The style 
reveals for the first time the extensive range of Stevens’ abili- 
ties, which were soon to assume their full impact. Here are the 
large close-ups, the tracking camera, the slow dissolves, the 
long single-take scenes played with back to camera—all the 
significant aspects of Stevens’ later style, but cautiously ap- 
plied, to give only a suggestion of their potentialities. I Re- 
member Mama is a tentative film, with effects which, sustained 
a moment longer, might have achieved an intensity too urgent 
for the context; the restraint which holds the film within its 
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minor genre is wholly appropriate to this limited subject 
matter. Within its designated limits, the film is consistently 
excellent, and emerges as Stevens’ finest work at this point in 
his career. By keeping his camera at an impartial distance from 
the actors, revolving about a remarkably extensive and au- 
thentic set, and settling only upon apt but unconventional 
groupings, the director allows the dialogue to dictate its own 
effects without directorial intrusion. Reserving his close-ups 
for climaxes, he brings off daring scenes which with a shade 
less subtlety would overstep the boundaries of taste: Oscar 
Homolka’s ten-minute death scene, in which the actor's theatri- 
cal mannerisms are minutely controlled; and a difficult senti- 
mental sequence when the mother enters a forbidden hospital 
ward and croons a lullaby to soothe a restless child. 

I Remember Mama, a graceful analysis of a small segment 
of America’s past, serves as a fine overture to the three 
major movements of the director's survey of the American 
tradition. A Place in the Sun, in 1951, followed by Shane and 
Giant, introduces a balanced trilogy notable for the consistency 
and development of its themes and techniques. Unfortunately, 
the logical pattern of the director's career was interrupted 
by the appearance of Something to Live For in 1952. This 
discordant failure, kindly overlooked in most references to 
the director's major phase, suggests a qualifying limitation 
to Stevens’ ambitions and capacities which is to some extent 
re-introduced by his choice of material in Giant. In Some- 
thing to Live For, Stevens brings all the formidable technical 
apparatus of A Place in the Sun to focus on the unhappy 
romantic chronicle of two morose alceholics in the fashionable 
environment of Madison Avenue advertising agencies and the 
Broadway stage. This cliché-ridden plot, which functions as a 
conventional love-vs.-marriage triangle, is given a glossy slick- 
ness by topical references to psychoanalysis, the gray-flannel 
integrity problem, and the cure-all solution of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Except for the superficial acting (by three former 
Academy Award winners on the downgrade), the film is 
admirable and even brilliant in its technique: seldom has a 
romance been treated with such ornate visual symbolism, the 
ingenious interplay of lights and shades affording marvelous 
contrast between the wholesome normality of the hero’s glit- 
tering home life and the dingy gauziness of his sensual liaison. 
The quality of the production is deeply disturbing, for Some- 
thing to Live For emerges as pretentious soap opera, the worst 
kind of film a serious director could achieve. Its offensive na- 
ture is emphasized by Stevens’ one damaging technical error; 
the use of a preposterous papier madché Egyptian set when the 
heroine appears at the conclusion of her ostensibly successful 
Broadway play. The artificiality of this set (impossible in the 
days of Jo Mielziner) contrasts violently with the extreme 
tealism of the rest of the film’s backgrounds, although Stevens 
may explain its use by the script’s unwise inclusion of a 
dialogue segment from the play: this is the kind of mothball 
drama Which even the most exemption-hungry backer would 
hesitate to finance. This error curiously reappears in Giant, 
when some of the film’s later sets (the swimming pool and 
the re-modeled interior of the Texas mansion) assume a fake 
Hollywood quality at variance with the complete reality of 
the film’s physical texture. 


COMPONENTS OF A MATURE TECHNIQUE 


The keynote of George Stevens’ personal style, as exempli- 
fied by his three major films, is a balanced structure, using 
deliberate gradation to achieve a totality of effect. Under the 
principle of dramatic unity, the director emphasizes his climac- 
tic moments by consciously subordinating the expository 
scenes. This is accomplished by a characteristic series of tech- 
nical devices, employed to develop a cumulative tension by 
Suggestion and implication rather than explicit statement. 
Shadows play over the faces of principal characters while 
deep-focus photography removes the action to an objective 
distance; a minimal application of the standard ingredients 
of directorial expressionism subdues normally emotional se- 


quences by avoiding undue emphasis of their crucial elements. 
The shadow motif may connote a variety of interpretations: 
in Giant, the suggestion of mystery in the enigmatic character 
of Jett Rink, and the division between -the conservative and 
liberal attitudes of Benedict and his wife; in A Place in the 
Sun, the imminent doom which overshadows the lives of 
Roberta and Clyde, the sense of shamed furtiveness which 
differentiates Roberta from Sondra, and the sensuous aura 
of unreality to heighten the dark seduction scene; in Shane, 
the repressed romantic longing of the farm wife and the 
sinister suggestion of violence in the mask-like features of 
the killer. The withdrawn camera heightens the claustro- 
phobic atmosphere of Roberta’s rooms, and intensifies the 
revelation of her pregnancy and her subsequent agonizing en- 
counter with the doctor. By keeping his camera at a discreet 
distance from the disturbing reality of this Roberta, Stevens 
achieves a bold shock effect when he finally reveals her ex- 
pressive features at a moment of acute emotional anguish in 
the tremendous close-up which precedes the drowning. Stevens’ 
close-ups are invariably reserved for climactic moments, and 
the sparing employment of this sometimes artificial type of 
stimulus gives these images an overpowering cumulative im- 
pact. Another example of the exceptional shock effect to be 
derived from proper application of the close-ups occurs in 
Giant, when the death of Benedict’s self-destructive sister, not 
shown on the screen, is indicated by a long shot of the 
woman on a bucking horse, suddenly cut to a huge detail of 
her spur in the animal’s flank. The jolted audience is thus pre- 
pared for the imagistic implication of disaster, consummated 
in a beautifully framed long shot of the riderless horse slowly 
returning to the desolate ranch. 

Much of the distinction of this sequence stems from its 
placement in the text: a simultaneous sequence suggesting the 
bride’s threatening intrusion upon the old order is intercut to 
show its spatial and temporal relationship to the death of 
Benedict's formerly dominant sister. This parallel develop- 
ment of alternate lines of action is frequently employed as a 
transitional device in Giant. The image of the complacent 
Benedicts admiring a new breed of beef counterpoints the 
ominous drilling toward Rink’s- first gusher, until the con- 
trasting sequences merge in an explosive climax. An even 
more complex pattern is employed for Giant's culminating 
scenes, when three entangled plot elements—the governing 
Benedicts, their son who defies the social order, and the 
titanic outcast Rink— simultaneously converge toward their 
triangular confrontation in the grand banquet hall. Also dis- 
tinctive is Stevens’ transitional use of sound. In addition to 
the familiar bridgework of musical scoring (occasionally ex- 
cessive in Stevens’ films), the director frequently employs an 
amplified sound track as a linkage between successive actions. 
In Giant, the sister's somber warning about the danger of 
riding an expensive breeding horse on the range continues in 
evenly modulated tones long after the objects of the speech 
have passed beyond hearing. In A Place in the Sun, the urgent 
dissonance of a motor boat meaningfully submerges the broad- 
cast of Roberta’s death, while the recurrent echo of a loon— 
eerily associated with the surrealistic drowning—continues 
through the subsequent scenes, and reappears symbolically in 
the unusual introduction to the trial, when the camera ex- 
plores Sondra’s abandoned summer estate while the sound 
track combines the loon motif with the somber echo of the 
judge’s gavel. An even more significant transitional device, 
however, is Stevens’ characteristic use of the slow dissolve, 
with its impressive symbolic overtones. A Place in the Sun 
contains a number of famous examples of this technique. As 
Clyde dances with Sondra, in an idyllic realization of his 
dream of conquest, the image of his plain and pious mother 
momentarily fades into the scene, recalling the tangible limita- 
tions of his past environment. Later, when Clyde gazes moodily 
at an isolated lake, the scene dissolves to the pathetic figure 
of Roberta, but lingers on the preceding spectrum of the 
lake, briefly associating the images within a single frame. The 
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obvicus nature of this symbolism would seem overly studied 
within a less deterministic structure, but in the context estab- 
lished by Stevens these memorable images contribute decisively 
to the fatalism of the theme. 


Stevens’ extensive technical preoccupation necessarily limits 
his attention to his actors. Subordinating acting to design, the 
director depends, like Huston, on appropriate casting to sus- 
tain a performance. Under his guidance, such accomplished 
and versatile players as Irene Dunne, Van Heflin, Barbara 
Bel Geddes, and Jean Arthur have given distinguished per- 
formances. Stevens has also obtained the maximum effective- 
ness from the personality type of performer: by helping Rock 
Hudson with the difficult details of his characterization and 
avoiding long, complicated passages of dialogue, the director 
achieved an excellent result. In his handling of Elizabeth 
Taylor, an actress whose personality attractively invokes the 
image of the “beautiful and damned” heroines of Fitzgerald, 
Stevens revealed unexpected capacities. Although the director 
deserves credit for the technical proficiency of Miss Taylor's 
performances, her strong playing of such difficult scenes as 
her final farewell to Clyde suggests emotional resources which 
only Stevens has troubled to investigate. Unfortunately, the 
director's handling of non-actors succeeds only when the cast- 
ing is exact. With Alan Ladd as Shane, Stevens could do no 
better than immobilize the figure, minimizing his actions and 
dialogue, and depending on the expressive attitudes of the 
surrounding players to suggest a stature which the actor was 
unable to fulfill. Surprisingly enough, Stevens also works well 
with intuitive actors of the Stanislavsky school. Although the 
studied calculation of the director's approach would seem an 
insurmountable handicap for instinctive actors, in actual prac- 
tice it supplies the control necessary to provide the proper 
focus for this sometimes undisciplined methed. Within Stevens’ 
long single-take dialogue scenes, such method actors as Mont- 
gomery Clift, James Dean, Shelley Winters, and Carroll 
Baker have found a congenial working environment which 
gives sense of continuity while enabling the actor to create 
his own effects without directorial interference. 


Stevens’ application of modern acting techniques, coupled 
with his early advocacy of the large-size screen, indicates a 
commendable adaptability to contemporary trends. This re- 
sponsible attitude speaks well for Stevens’ future, which is 
limited only by his age (52), his extravagance, and his un- 
usually slow working pace. The release of Giant has clarified 
Stevens’ position in the industry, establishing him firmly as 
a responsible artist, and reducing to an academic level the 
consideration of his future potentialities. Stevens’ post-war 
films comprise a significant body of work which compares 
favorably with the pre-war record of Ford and corresponds to 
the recent eminent position in the British cinema of Carol 
Reed. The director's long apprenticeship in the medium has 
resulted in complete control of its technical facets. Essentially 
an interpreter rather than a new creative force, Stevens has 
influenced the medium through his functional application of 
its inherent resources rather than through any distinctive orig- 
inal theories. This fundamental approach bars Stevens from 
the exclusive hierarchy of the Chaplins, Griffiths, Eisensteins, 
and the modern neo-realists, the creators who impose new 
styles upon the cinematic medium and expand its capacities 
for other directors’ subsequent use. Stevens takes his place in- 
stead with the conscious intellectual stylists—Huston, Wyler, 
Ford—who function on the highest level of interpretation 
within the established forms. In the final analysis, Stevens’ 
importance is derived, not from the technical authority which 
he shares with his competitors, but from his choice of themes. 
By accepting the challenge of the national tradition, Stevens 
has assumed the’ responsibility for its creative interpretation. 
His ambitious approach to the American epic in terms of 
visual symbolism has emerged as a new and evocative expres- 
sion of the theme, and a significant contribution to modern 
aesthetics. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF GEORGE STEVENS’ FILMS 


1933 COHENS AND KELLYS IN TROUBLE (Universal) ; 
George Sidney, Charlie Murray, Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Frank Albertson, Andy Devine. 

1934 BACHELOR BAIT (R.K.O.); Stuart Erwin, Rochelle 
Hudson, Pert Kelton, Skeets Gallagher. 

1934 KENTUCKY KERNELS (R.K.O.); Bert Wheeler, 
Robert Woolsey, Mary Carlisle, Spanky McFarland 
Noah Beery. 

1935 LADDIE (R.K.O.); John Beal, Gloria Stuart, Char- 
lotte Henry, Donald Crisp. 

1935 THE NITWITS (R.K.O.); Bert Wheeler, Robert 
Woolsey, Betty Grable, Hale Hamilton. 

1935 ALICE ADAMS (R.K.O.); Katharine Hepburn, Fred 
MacMurray, Fred Stone, Evelyn Venable, Frank Al- 
bertson, Charles Grapewin, Hedda Hopper. 

1935 ANNIE OAKLEY (R.K.O.); Barbara Stanwyck, Pres- 
ton Foster, Melvyn Douglas, Pert Kelton, Andy Clyde, 
Moroni Olsen. 

1936 SWING TIME (R.K.O.); Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, 
Victor Moore, Helen Broderick, Eric Blore, Betty 
Furness. 

1937 QUALITY STREET (R.K.O.); Katharine Hepburn, 
Franchot Tone, Eric Blore, Fay Bainter, Cora Wither- 
spoon, Estelle Winwood, Joan Fontaine, William 
Blakewell. 

1937 A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS (R.K.O.); Fred Astaire, 
George Burns, Gracie Allen, Joan Fontaine, Reginald 
Gardiner, Constance Collier. 

1938 VIVACIOUS LADY (R.K.O.); Ginger Rogers, James 
Stewart, James Ellison, Beulah Bondi, Charles Coburn, 
Jack Carson. 

1939 GUNGA DIN (R.K.O.); Cary Grant, Victor Mce- 
Laglen, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Sam Jaffe, Eduardo 
Ciannelli, Joan Fontaine, Montague Love, Robert Coote, 
Abner Biberman. 

1940 VIGIL IN THE NIGHT (R.K.O.); Carole Lombatd, 
Brian* Aherne, Anne Shirley, Robert Coote, Brenda 
Forbes. 

1941 PENNY SERENADE (Columbia); Irene Dunne, Cary 
Grant, Beulah Bondi, Edgar Buchanan, Ann Doran. 

1942 WOMAN OF THE YEAR (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) ; 
Spencer Tracy, Katharine Hepburn, Fay Bainter, Regi- 
nald Owen, Minor Watson, William Bendix, Ludwig 
Stossel. 

1942 THE TALK OF THE TOWN (Columbia); Cary 
Grant, Jean Arthur, Ronald Colman, Edgar Buchanan, 
Glenda Farrell, Charles Dingle, Rex Ingram. 

1943 THE MORE THE MERRIER (Columbia); Jean 
Arthur, Joel McCrea, Charles Coburn, Richard Gaines. 

1948 I REMEMBER MAMA (R.K.O.); Irene Dunne, Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, Oscar Homolka, Philip Dorn, Edgar 
Bergen, Rudy. Vallee, Ellen Corby, Barbara O'Neill, 
Florence Bates. 

1951 A PLACE IN THE SUN (Paramount); Montgomery 
Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Shelley Winters, Anne Revere, 
Keefe Brasselle, Raymond Burr, Herbert Heyes, 
Shepperd Strudwick, Frieda Inescort. 

1952 SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR (Paramount); Joan 
Fontaine, Ray Milland, Teresa Wright, Douglas Dick, 
Herbert Heyes, Richard Derr. 

1953 SHANE (Paramount); Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur, Van 
Heflin, Brandon de Wilde, Jack Palance, Emile Meyer, 
Ben Johnson, Elisha Cook, Jr., Ellen Corby. 

1956 GIANT (Warner Brothers); Elizabeth Taylor, Rock 
Hudson, James Dean, Mercedes McCambridge, Chill 
Wills, Carroll Baker, Jane Withers, Dennis Hopper, 
Sal Mineo, Judith Evelyn, Rod Taylor. 
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BOOKS 


IL CINEMA DOPO LA GUERRA A VENEZIA, a sympo- 
sium of several articles edited by Flavia Paulon. Published 
by Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, Rome. 236 pages. Italian text. 


This volume begins with the series of “Quaderni” of the 
International Film Festival of Venice. Dedicated to the post- 
war cinema, as reflected through the Italian and foreign films 
presented at the Festival between 1946 and 1956, it offers 
a comprehensive—though not necessarily complete—panorama 
of the aspects and tendencies of the international schools. 

The fundamental importance of the Italian festival, stressed 
in the foreword by Floris L. Ammannati, emerges clearly in 
Flavia Paulon’s chronicle of the crucial ten-year Italian renais- 
sance. Miss Paulon has also compiled an index of films shown 
in various categories at Venice during this same period. In 
subsequent articles, Fernaldo di Giammatteo treats the post- 
war world cinema, emphasizing the spreading influence of 
Italian neo-realism; G. C. Pradella devotes attention to the 
documentary, and G. Flores D’Arcais discusses children’s films. 
Of importance also are the chapters in which Umbro Apollonio 
analyzes the art film, Rouben Mamoulian contributes his 
thoughts on color, and Herman Weinberg studies the complex 
problems of space in the cinema, comparing the standard 
screen to the latest American and foreign innovations, from 
Cinerama, CinemaScope, etc. to Polyvision and others. 

A valuable contribution to the study of one of the world’s 
most important film festivals, the volume is supplemented by 
a number of good photographs, and is artfully printed and 
bound 

NOF. 


LE FILM CRIMINEL ET LE FILM POLICIER by Armand 
Gauliez; 121 pages. LE MYTHE DE LA FEMME DANS 
LE CINEMA AMERICAIN by Jacques Siclier; 178 pages. 
LES CHEMINS DE FELLINI by Genevieve Agel and 
JOURNAL D'UN BIDONISTE by Dominique Delouche; 
159 pages. Published by Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. French 
texts. 


The three latest additions to the series “Septiéme Art’ 
maintain the high standards of a publishing enterprise devoted 
to disseminating cultural aspects of the international cinema, 
its productions, personalities, schools, problems and techniques. 
Armand Gauliez’ Le Film Criminel et le Film Policier is a 
general but clear study of the so-called films noirs, analyzing 
the various trends and styles of the genre. 

Le Myth de la Femme dans le Cinema by Jacques Siclier 
traces the history of the Woman as presented in American 
films, from the “Divine” Garbo to the ruined Blanche 
Dubois (Vicien Leigh) of A Streetcar Named Desire. 
The search for a raison d’étre, the development and ultimate 
destruction of the Myth in a struggle between Old World 
Spiritual values and Hollywood commercialism, are disclosed 
with insight and clarity. 

The last volume is a joint attempt to provide us with a 
study of Federico Fellini, undoubtedly one of the most dis- 
cussed directors in Europe. After a foreword by Roberto 
Rossellini, Geneviéve Agel presents a minutely detailed exami- 
nation of Fellini, the man and the director, and of his films, 
including I/ Bidone. A brief but interesting interview with 
the Italian director concludes the first part. In the second 
article, Dominigue Delouche offers an amusing and highly 
informative diary of the filming of I/ Bidone on location. 

The effectively chosen photographs and the exhaustive film 
indices of all three volumes are further indications of the 
value of the “Septiéme Art’ series, which is proving to be 
a boon to devotees and scholars of the cinema. 


G.N. F. 


We hope you have noted the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 

As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us by being our sponsor. 

Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned 
with the development of genuine 
cinematic culture in our country. 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


proudly presents 


PICASSO The SEVEN DEADLY SINS VOLPONE 


The TITAN LOUISIANA STORY MAEDCHEN in UNIFORM 


Also 
A NOUS, LA LIBERTE; Jean Renoir’s A DAY IN THE COUNTRY; 
Arne Sucksdorf’s THE GREAT ADVENTURE; SIDE STREET 
STORY; HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY 


Available exclusively from 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 East 37th St. Dept. FC New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for our latest catalog of outstanding features 
and short subjects 


A literary newspaper 


is something new to the American publishing 
scene. Intro Bulletin is that type of newspaper 
— the only one of its kind in America that 
keeps you intelligently informed about what’s 
going on in the world of arts and letters. Each 
issue of Intro Bulletin carries at least eight 
full pages of timely and informative news 
articles reflecting contemporary trends and 
undercurrents in the fields of literature, art, 
music, theater, motion pictures and the dance, 


Among the many outstanding features in 
this new literary journal are provocative 
interviews with the world’s leading creative 
personalities. (Recent issues of Intro Bulletin 
have presented interviews with Aldous Hux- 
ley, Alfred Kreymborg, Clifford Odets, Elia 
Kazan, Willem de Kooning, Ray Bradbury, 
Lion Feuchtwanger and others.) You will also 
find periodic reports on new writers, new 
artists and new composers as well as a month- 
ly review of current literary magazines. 


Intro Bulletin is published monthly in 
standard tabloid size and sells for only 10¢ 
per copy. Don’t miss a single issue of this new 
kind of literary newspaper. Subscribe now. 
The price for a full year’s subscription is just 
one dollar. Send your order to Intro Bulletin, 
Box 860, Grand Central Station, New York 
a7, 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


The latest film by the master director of 
THE BLUE ANGEL, MOROCCO, SHANGHAI 
EXPRESS, THE DEVIL IS A WOMAN, etc. 


JOSEF VON STERNBERG'S 


ANATAHAN 


"Charged with a savage and poetic fervor!” 
—N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM & SUN 
“Hauntingly beautiful!” 
—-THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
“Contains all of von Sternberg’s memorable 
intensity of purpose!” N. Y. POST 
“Fascinating, tempting and intense, vividly 


graphic and suggestive!” —N. Y. TIMES 
“A crucible in which morality is melted down 
to desire... a distillation of venom and nec- 
tar!” —N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“A splendid pictorial job!” 
THE NEW YORKER 
* A most unusual film... highly dramatic!” 
-N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 EAST 37th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The 
Living 
Cinema 


INTERNATIONAL CINEMA QUARTERLY 


% The ideals which have inspired the Edinburgh International Film 
Festival over the past ten years are reflected in the pages of this new 
publication, which aims to recognise films which by their originality 
and imagination, by their quality of truth and their sense of revela- 
tion, reach out towards a new and living cinema—a cinema that is 
fresh and natural, that is close to the people and the drama of our 
times, and that uses to the full the unique creative powers of the film. 


Annual Subscription, 20s. 


The Living Cinema, Film House, 6-8 Hill St., Edinburgh 2 
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